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UNOFFICIAL BEGINNINGS OF THE 
MILWAUKEE CATHOLIC DIOCESE 


Peter Leo Jounson, D.D. 


)* ee hundred and thirty-nine marks the centenary 
of St. Peter’s Catholic church, Milwaukee. Before 
sketching the outline of some of the ideas and action which 
led to its establishment as a cathedral, a few notes regarding 
its history will be set down. 

Milwaukee belonged to the Detroit diocese for ten years, 
1833-43. Possibly the financial crash of 1837 prevented 
Bishop Frederic Résé from exploiting the gift of two lots 
for church purposes made to him by Solomon Juneau on 
July 13, 1837. Because the depression lasted pretty much 
up to 1839 may be the reason why the year 1838 went by 
without sending a pastor to Milwaukee.’ 

In May, 1839, the Rev. Patrick O’Kelley became the 
first resident pastor. He had been pastor in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, through 1830 to the date in 1839, when he left 
for his new pastorate in Milwaukee. He remained here until 
sometime in July, 1842. Besides the Milwaukee charge, 
Father O’Kelley visited Racine, Mt. Pleasant, Rochester, 
Burlington, Southport (Kenosha), Pleasant Prairie, and 
Salem. He also was the first priest to care for the Catholics 
in Oak Creek and St. Mary’s, Greenfield. After leaving 
Milwaukee, he returned to Michigan, where he became pas- 
tor of Green Oak with stations at four other places.’ 

1 Registry of Deeds, Milwaukee county, vol. E, 61; the lots were 10 and 11, 
on the northwest corner of Jackson and Martin (now East State) streets. 
See the Rev. David J. O’Hearn, editor, Fifty Years at Saint John’s Cathedral, 
1847-1897 (Milwaukee [1898?]), 18-20. 

? Historical records disclose several spellings of Father O’Kelley’s name. 


The one adopted is his signature taken from the Record Book of St. Peter’s. 
Record Book of St. Peter’s [Baptisms, Marriages]; Catholic Almanac (1834-45) ; 
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With the aid of the few Catholics then in Milwaukee, 
he commenced the construction of a small frame church 
(28x42) in the summer of 1839, which was reported un- 
finished not only at the end of this year but also as late as 
August in 1842. The Catholic Almanac (1840) reporting 
for the year 1839, indicates that the church was not com- 
pleted because no church is listed, though Father O’ Kelley 
is located in ‘Milvakie’ [sic]. An interesting note about St. 
Peter’s is that its patron saint was St. Luke during Father 
O’Kelley’s incumbency. A visitor to the United States in 
1842, Canon Joseph Salzbacher, of Vienna, refers to the 
cathedral as St. Luke’s.* 

Due to his own sickness and a combination of other 
factors, Father O’Kelley was unable to meet the require- 
ments of the Milwaukee parish. It appears that he could not 
bring about unity in a flock composed of Irish, German, 
and French. By inference it may be noted that in all proba- 
bility he was not equipped to meet the needs of Catholic 
Germans, whose number was increasing daily. Another rea- 
son for his transfer may have been absences due to mission- 
ary tours.° : 

His successor was the Rev. Martin Kundig, who had 
been pastor of Holy Trinity, the church of English-speak- 


MS letter, April 12, 1939, Ann Arbor; Centennial of the Diocese of Detroit, 1833- 
1933, appears as a newspaper supplement to the Michigan Catholic (Detroit), 
December 21, 1933, 12. Dates available for the ministry of Father O’Kelley in- 
clude 1829 (Rochester, N.Y.), 1830-39 (Ann Arbor), 1839-42 (Milwaukee), 
1842-56 (Green Oak). 

* Der Wahrheitsfreund (Cincinnati), August 25, 1842; James S. Buck, 
Pioneer History of Milwaukee, 18338-1841 (Milwaukee, 1876), 264; in ibid., 281, 
it is stated that St. Peter’s was the first church built in Milwaukee. 

*Catholic Almanac (1840-43); Salzbacher, Meine Reise nach Nord-Amerika 
im Jahre 1842 (Wien: 1845), 255. The church name was changed to St. Peter 
in order to honor the patron of Bishop Lefevre, Detroit, whose first name was 
Peter. To compensate for this change Father Kundig chose the name St. Luke 
for the first Catholic church in Racine. 

5 “First Catholic Church in Milwaukee: St. Peter’s, 1839-, in The Salesianwm, 
xxxiii, 123ff. 
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ing Catholics in Detroit, and organizer of St. Mary’s Ger- 
man congregation there. After a schooling in his native 
land, Switzerland, and in Rome, he spent the six months 
prior to his ordination on February 2, 1829, at Cincinnati, in 
the seminary at Bardstown, Kentucky. In the Cincinnati 
diocese he was noted as a traveling missionary to Germans 
in southern Ohio, but particularly for being the founder of 
St. Martin’s, Brown county, Ohio, where he established a 
parish equipped with a log chapel, school, and rectory. When 
the Detroit diocese was established in 1833, Father Kundig 
accepted the invitation of the new bishop, Résé, who was 
a close friend of his, to accompany him into the new field, 
which definitely took in Michigan and Wisconsin territory. 
In Detroit, Kundig was to earn undying fame as an or- 
ganizer of relief for the poor, sick, and aged. He was a man 
of great physical strength, which combined with a rare 
charm, culture, and religion, and together with endless en- 
thusiasm, drive, and Americanism, made him a marked char- 
acter wherever he went. 

Though Father Kundig intended to enlarge St. Peter’s 
after his arrival in June, 1842, this was not accomplished 
until towards the end of 1844. By Christmas, 1844, it had 
been enlarged by an addition to its tower and by adding fifty 
feet to its length. Its interior was furnished with a beautiful 
sanctuary, new altar, and throne. It was described as being 
more fittingly equipped to be a cathedral.° 

While the school story of St. Peter’s awaits larger space, 
it is needful to say that education was one of the first objec- 
tives of Kundig. As early as August 9, 1842, a two-story 
house (25x36) was secured for school purposes. On De- 
cember 28, 1842, he could write that ‘the schools for boys 


* Wahrheitsfreund, March 20, 27, 1845; Directory of the City of Milwaukee 
1847-48 (Milwaukee, 1847), 45. 
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and girls testify to zeal and harmony.’ On December 29, 
1842, he wrote: “The Sunday schools of the English, French 
and German children are well organized and attended; the 
two day schools, male and female in separate buildings are 
an honor to Milwaukee.” 

In 1842 about twenty-five boys went to school in one 
room of the basement of St. Peter’s, with Mr. Murray, and 
later Mr. Thomas Keogh, as teachers. In another room there 
Mr. Englehardt instructed the German pupils. In the same 
year a school for girls in charge of Misses Murray and Shea 
was opened on Jefferson street north of Martin.® 

. The basement of St. Peter’s was remodeled and enlarged 
in 1844 and 1846. It served as a boys’ school until 1857-58, 
when it was discontinued as such, one of the reasons for clos- 
ing it being poor school accommodations. It is interesting to 
record that it was a public school for perhaps two years, be- 
ginning in June, 1846. During this period religious in- 
structions were given after school hours. In 1844 after 
Bishop Henni had enlarged the basement, the girls went to 
classes there and did so for about three years. In 1846 a spe- 
cial chapel, St. Aloysius, for school children, was set up in 
the basement of St. Peter’s.® 

From Bishop Henni’s arrival on May 5, 1844, until 
July 31, 1853, when St. John’s cathedral was opened, St. 
Peter’s served as a cathedral. From 1853 to 1863 it was 
used as a children’s chapel, where Mass and Sunday school 
were held. From 1863 to 1868 it was used as a church for 
Bohemians. In the seventies it served as a Sunday school for 
cathedral children, and was taken care of from the cathedral. 
Services for French people were conducted there by Father 


'Wahrheitsfreund, August 25, 1842; January 26, 1843; Salesianwm, xiv, 12. 

®O’Hearn, Saint John’s Cathedral, 170, 192. 

* Ibid., 170, 174, 192, 194; Directory ... of Milwaukee (1847), 45; Catholic 
Almanac (1847). 
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Bonduel in 1853 and 1855. In 1852 seminarians used it as 
their chapel.*® 

In 1874 there was some thought about selling St. Peter’s 
and its grounds. To prevent this, Msgr. Leonard Batz, pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s, Milwaukee, purchased the church in Oc- 
tober, 1874, for $10,000. In 1885 he was able to repurchase 
the lots for $2,000, which had been sold to Michael Alft. 
Finally in 1889, due to the sale of the lots for $18,000, 
Msgr. Batz was in a position to start a new parish, SS. Peter 
and Paul, Cramer and Bradford streets, and to move old 
St. Peter’s to this location. In 1912, to make room for a new 
school, St. Peter’s was moved from its site facing Cramer 
street to a place on the grounds of SS. Peter and Paul, 
facing Murray avenue. For some years plans had been dis- 
cussed to remove the historic church to the grounds of St. 
Francis seminary. Finally this took place in October, 1938, 
and today the venerable edifice is located at the junction 
of the Pio Nono road and walk leading to the chapel in 
the woods, St. Francis seminary.** 

Excepting his friend the Rev. John Martin Henni, then 
vicar general for Cincinnati, hardly anyone had a keener eye 
for the advantages afforded to immigrants by Wisconsin 
than Kundig. Viewing the Milwaukee location for the first 
time, Father Kundig said: ‘Here nature has done every- 
thing that is wanted for a large town, only money is wanted 
to make rise up a great and beautiful city.’ In his letter of 
August 10, 1842, he declared: ‘Milwaukee is a very beauti- 
ful city, it is very healthy so that I have been called on sick 
calls only twice although I have thousands in my care. The 
best water is found in every part of the city. Immigration 


” Catholic Almanac (1845-69). 


™ Record Book, Baptisms (1889-1930), SS. Peter’s and Paul’s church, 
Milwaukee, pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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now is so unusually numerous that here we often have from 
200 to 300 immigrants per week.’ 

Though the time was a bit early for the flood tide of 
immigration that poured into Wisconsin, Kundig and Henni 
knew the possibilities. At the time he wrote the foregoing 
letter, immigrants were reported camping on the streets 
of Milwaukee, filling the hotels in Racine, and putting rooms 
at a premium in Kenosha. Instead of stopping in New York 
state, or Ohio, which were pretty much occupied, or steer- 
ing for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, or Iowa, the great num- 
bers were seeking Wisconsin, especially on account of its 
fine climate, soil, low taxes and prices for land.’” 

In an editorial boost prefacing the letter of Kundig, 


August 10, 1842, Henni caught up all the current ideas and 
movements when he wrote: 


The glory of the primeval forest and the virginal soil of Wisconsin 
pass through the same experience now as the Iowa Territory did a 
couple of years ago. The natural excellence of the soil is usually much 
extolled by land speculators. This same kind of a puff is now given 
particularly to Wisconsin and is carried from all sides to the attention 
of most of the German immigrants. Shall we also sound the trumpet 
and sing the praises of the North? 

Yet, we believe, we may truthfully say that because of its splendid 
fields, the fertility of its soil, its good and naturally more steady climate, 
its lakes full of fishes, its excellent waters, Wisconsin is not easily sur- 
passed by any other section in the United States. Immigrants, especially 
Germans, would do better, in our opinion, to direct their steps there 
rather than to the southern states of the West. Even for Catholics Wis- 
consin opens up undoubtedly far better prospects regarding religion 
than any other new settlements. 


Before publishing Kundig’s letter, Henni remarked that 
it deserved wide publicity, and that it confirmed the impres- 
sions gathered a year before by himself while on a trip 
through Lakes Huron and Michigan. He added that the 


4 Salesianum, xiii, 23; Wahrheitsfreund, August 11, 18, 25, 1842. 
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letter justified his hopes regarding the prosperity and re- 
ligion among the future inhabitants of that territory.** 

According to Kundig in his first letter, August 10, 1842, 
the land in Wisconsin and about Milwaukee was the best 
he had ever seen. Writing a second letter to Henni, Mil- 
waukee, December 28, 1842, he declared: 


Could you but visit our Germans here, how greatly pleased and 
satisfied you would be with them. The climate, the lay of the land, the 
soil and water, the general healthfulness, all exert such an influence 
on everyone, also on the recent German immigrants, that I have not 
found the least complaint. Grain of all kinds grows well, except that 
winter wheat fails at times when sown on too rich a soil. The land 
all around Milwaukee is already bought up; but those who go some 
thirty, forty or fifty miles west, have no difficulty in finding good land 
and spring water. If immigration is going to be as large next spring as it 
was this year, people will be compelled naturally to go further inland. 
Wherever I go, people tell me, ‘We have taken up land enough for 
twenty or thirty families of our friends who will be here next spring.’ 

Wisconsin can not be compared with Ohio as everything is so dif- 
ferent here, even to the complexion of the people. Here I see children 
of farmers who are fat, red cheeked, strong and lively. The winter is 
long, with much snow, but it is pleasant. Except in its eastern part, 
Wisconsin surpasses all other states in cattle breeding and dairying. 
Every farmer harvests plenty of wild hay; in the summer he turns the 


cattle loose in high and beautiful grass, which he does not need to 
sow or buy.'* 


Writing from Watertown, Wisconsin, January 31, 1843, 
Kundig has this to say concerning the matter: 


The location of Watertown on the Rock river is very fine and 
is well provided with mills, which are second to none in the Territory. 
The vicinity is not less attractive, having plenty of woods, and its soil 
is the best I have seen here, and hence is rather an exception to many 
sections of the Territory. I doubt not that great numbers of Catholics 


3 Wahrheitsfreund, August 25, 1842. 
“4 Tbid., August 25, 1842; January 26, 1843. Kundig wrote about the same 
subject on December 29, 1842, to the editor of the Western Catholic Register 


(Detroit), of which a version was copied in the United States Catholic Magazine, 
ii, 122-123. 
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will settle here. How Germans would marvel, if they could see this 
land.’® 


When Kundig wrote of Wisconsin’s endowments, he de- 
pended on first-hand acquaintance. Generally speaking, he 
covered the ground south and west of Milwaukee. Besides 
the note emphasizing its material advantages, he stresses the 
need for setting up a new diocese in Wisconsin. Apparently 
there is no doubt about his action in securing Milwaukee as 
the seat of the new bishopric, and there is good reason for 
thinking that his advertisements and activities precipitated 
the establishment of a diocese in Wisconsin territory. 

Just how much his friend Henni is involved in the affair 
is a matter of conjecture, for which the sequel will afford 
a framework. Henni was the most influential personage en- 
gaged in the interests of German Catholic immigrants. He 
wielded great power through his excellent weekly, the Ger- 
man Wahrheitsfreund (Cincinnati: 1837-1907), which he 
founded and edited. Beginning about 1840, German Catho- 
lic leaders were all taken up with the questions of providing 
recruits for a German-speaking clergy, of preventing losses 
to the faith among Germans, and of securing some leader- 
ship in the hierarchy. Naturally, because of the possibilities 
of Wisconsin for German settlement, German leaders were 
on the alert. 

That Kundig was alive to the church situation is re- 
vealed in his first letter to Henni from Milwaukee, Au- 
gust 10, 1842. He declared: 


As there is no state in America which has as many Catholics as 
Wisconsin in proportion to its population, it is to be expected that a 
new bishopric must be created here. Our bishop has enough to do in 
Michigan. Sorry to say, the greater part of Michigan is neglected for 
want of priests; otherwise it might be one of the leading dioceses. I 


* Wahrheitsfreund, February 23, 1843. 
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do not know how long the bishop is going to leave me here; but in any 
case Milwaukee must not be neglected. Catholics here are too numer- 
ous. Milwaukee is for Wisconsin what Cincinnati is for Ohio.1® 


Writing regarding the religious situation to Henni from 
Milwaukee, December 28, 1842, Kundig said: ‘Concerning 
religion, Wisconsin will also be ahead of any other state; it 
is so even now compared to its population. If our bishops 
knew as much as I know, they would be of one mind that no 
state is in greater need of a bishop than Wisconsin.’ To give 
assurance for his declaration, Kundig then proceeded to 
list twenty parishes which he had succeeded in forming since 
his coming in June. Some idea of the ground covered and 
the work done may be formed by scanning this list: Mil- 
waukee; St. Mary’s, Greenfield (140 families, mostly Eng- 
lish-speaking) ; Oak Creek (25 families) ; Racine; Kenosha 
(100 families) ; Mr. Neukirch’s settlement, East Troy (25 
English and German families); Yorkville (30 families) ; 
Muskeegnac Lake (24 families); Burlington (40 German 
families) ; Geneva (33 families) ; Waukesha; Mukwonago; 
Mr. Rafferty’s settlement, St. Dominic’s, Marcy (20 fam- 
ilies) ; St. Patrick’s, Brighton, west of Kenosha (34 fam- 
ilies) ; Spring Prairie, near Burlington (10 German and 4 
English-speaking families); Germantown (91 families, 
German and English); Fussville (36 families); Madison 
(American, Irish, German, number of families unknown) ; 
Mineral Point (German, French, English, number not 
known) ; and Dodgeville (number unknown) .” 

* Tbid., August 25, 1842. 

“ Ibid., January 26, 1843. In the communication written on December 29, 
1842, to the editor of the Western Catholic Register, Detroit, it is interesting to 
note the absence of any reference to the need of a bishop for Wisconsin, or to 
what the bishops would do if they knew the situation as Kundig did. It is 
presupposed that its version used here was reprinted entirely in the United States 
Catholic Magazine (February, 1843). After listing the new parishes for the 


editor, Kundig remarked: ‘. . . most of the congregations mentioned have taken 
up a number of lots of land for families who promised to come here in the 
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The foregoing letter was written at the request of a 
Henni letter dated October 28, 1842. Doubtless what the 
latter desired was a statistical survey of Catholic Germans 
in Wisconsin. A short time later, after commenting on the 
inadequacy of the Catholic Almanac for 1848 and preceding 
years, particularly regarding German statistics, Henni in- 
vited agents of the Wahrheitsfreund and German priests to 
forward information about the number of Catholic Germans 
in every parish, city, and district, together with a general 
table of their number in various dioceses and states. He con- 
cluded that the statistical oversight might mean that Ger- 
man immigrants were hardly noticed or that they lost their 
faith as fast as they came, due to the lack of German priests, 
churches, and ecclesiastical supervision. Use of the expres- 
sion ‘ecclesiastical supervision’ may be easily identified as 
a veiled substitute for the word ‘bishops.’ Henni was of the 
opinion that if the bishops generally were informed better in 
the matter, they would remedy it.’® 

In a letter, Watertown, Wisconsin, January 31, 1843, 
Kundig declared to Henni that he had failed in his letter 
of December 28 to answer all his questions because of lack 
of time. Regarding the request of the Wahrheitsfrewnd, 
January 5, 1843, to forward a statistical report of all Ger- 
mans in Wisconsin, Kundig begged for a delay of two or 
three months and added: ‘You would be astonished at the 
list of this region. Wisconsin will be settled mostly by Irish, 
Germans and English [Americans]. I would rather pre- 























































spring, so that if half of them come, Wisconsin will surprise you, and frighten 
many a prejudiced Protestant to see the country taken up by Catholics.’ Besides 
he mentions the beginnings of Sauk City and Prairie du Sac, where 100 families 
are expected in the next spring. Continuing he wrote: ‘I have not said anything 
of Green Bay and vicinity, where one thousand Catholics live, but what I have 
said suffices to prove my assertions.’ One of the assertions was that there was 
enough work for twenty clergymen in the Wisconsin mission. 

* Wahrheitsfreund, January 5, 1843. 
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pare the statistics at the end of the year.’ The request for a 
delay and expression of a preference received an editorial 
warning that Easter (April 16) was the deadline for sub- 
mitting the reports. Henni judged this time essential to his 
plan to publish totals in his paper and to prepare a consoli- 
dated census for the bishops’ meeting at Baltimore in the 
Fifth provincial council (May 14-21). Henni was sure that 
effort expended would be rewarded.’® 

Whether Kundig met the request is unknown, but at the 
time he was busy planning a demonstration to be held under 
the auspices of the Catholic temperance society of Wisconsin 
in Milwaukee, March 17, 1843. As events turned out, the 
hierarchy was so impressed that Wisconsin was designated a 
diocese with Milwaukee as its headquarters. At the time 
gossip had selected either Green Bay or Prairie du Chien as 
the probable seat of the prospective diocese. Besides there 
was a rumor that Wisconsin would be passed over for the 
time being in favor of Chicago, which was expected to in- 
clude Wisconsin in its jurisdiction. 

Concerning Kundig’s réle, Dr. O’Hearn writes: 


Father Kundig was equal to the demands of the occasion. He de- 
termined to make the city known to the ecclesiastical authorities as 
well as to the country at large. Accordingly he planned and success- 
fully carried out a great civic and religious demonstration on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, 1843. 


Some 3,000 Catholics from far and near assembled in Mil- 
waukee for the religious ceremonies and parade. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel (March 22, 1843) remarked: 


It may be considered by our distant friends as bordering on 
romance if we have the boldness to assert that however great may 
have been the exertions of our numerous fellow countrymen in the 
states, to celebrate that memorable day [St. Patrick’s], Milwaukee, the 


* Ibid., February 23, 1843. 
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infant city of the far west, has been exceeded by none in the order of her 
procession, the splendor of her flags and banners and the union of har- 
mony of heart and soul called into existence between numerous Catho- 
lic congregations in various and distant parts of this delightful, happy 
territory.”° 


Among the congregations, all with appropriate banners, 
in the line of march, may be mentioned: St. Peter’s, Mil- 
waukee; St. Mary’s, Greenfield; St. Mary’s, Kenosha; St. 
Stephen’s, Mineral Point; Trinity, Madison; St. Ignatius’, 
Racine; St. Bernard’s, Watertown; St. Michael’s, Granville; 
St. Patrick’s, Yorkville; St. Patrick’s, Brighton; St. Fran- 
cis’, Cedarburg; St. Louis’, Franklin; St. Martin’s, Geneva; 
St. Dominic’s, Brookfield; St. Matthew’s, Oak Creek; St. 
Bridget’s, Muskego; St. John’s, Monches; St. Joseph’s, 
Waukesha.”* 

Full accounts of the celebration appeared in the local pa- 
pers (Courier and Sentinel), which were scattered far and 
wide, and the result was a glorious victory for St. Patrick 
and Milwaukee. Copies of the newspapers reporting the 
event were sent to every bishop, vicar general, and religious 
superior in the United States. The reaction of the bishops 
is given as follows: “When the Right Reverend Bishops 
came together, all had the news of the Milwaukee celebra- 
tion and they said to each other: “Why, I had no idea that. 
there were so many good Catholics in Wisconsin.” ’ The re- 
port commented thus: ‘And so, by a piece of pious general- 
ship, a bishop was given to Milwaukee also instead of to 
Chicago alone.” 


* O’Hearn, Saint John’s Cathedral, 21-22, quotes Sentinel. This excerpt is 
found in the Sentinel of March 22, not May 19, 1848, as stated by O’Hearn. 

™ Tbid., 24-26. 

* Tbid., 21-22; Salesianum, xiv, 14. It is to be noted that Kundig played up 
the Irish element throughout, which was probably as good a strategy as empha- 
sizing a German census. 
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In his sermon at the golden jubilee of St. John’s cathe- 


dral, the Rt. Rev. John Shanley, bishop of Fargo, remarked 
about Kundig’s effort: 


Glowing reports had been printed by the local press. . . . Prairie 
du Chien had been beaten as a competitor for the Episcopal See in 
Wisconsin, for the outside world said Milwaukee must be a great place. 
But after all, was not the St. Patrick’s day celebration of 1843 another 
instance of the human element working in the church. A neat trick of 
Father Kundig to attract attention to the city of his love?® 


Writing to his sisters from Waukesha, March 28, 1843, 
Father Kundig declared that he expected a bishop to be ap- 
pointed for Wisconsin. Among other items of the letter 
this may be noted: 


I expect that out of the twenty-five parishes mentioned above that 
at least eighteen will build churches. This matter together with other 
important reasons permits me to expect that the church council of the 
United States, which will meet May 1st in Baltimore, will choose a bishop 


for Wisconsin, which will give new impetus to the Catholic religion in 
this region. 


Conjecture allows the statement that Kundig had already 
received favorable reports concerning his celebration.”* 
Though the official Roman documents, which created 
Wisconsin territory a diocese, and Milwaukee its see, and 
appointed the Rev. John Martin Henni its bishop, are dated 
November 28, 1843, unofficial rumors regarding the probable 
choice of Wisconsin were abroad shortly after the council 
of bishops met in Baltimore. The issue of the United States 
Catholic Magazine (June, 1843), which reported the doings 
of the council, also ventured to say: ‘Milwaukie, Wiscon- 


230Q’Hearn, Saint John’s Cathedral, 125. 
* MS letter, Prairieville, March 28, 1843, Milwaukee Archdiocesan Archives. 
These Archives are at 2000 West Wisconsin avenue, Chancery building, Mil- 


waukee; some of the material is deposited temporarily at St. Francis seminary, 
St. Francis. 
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sin Territory, which will probably be at some future time an 
episcopal see, now contains nearly four thousand inhabit- 
ants. . . .. Whether there was more than wishful guessing 
about the nomination of Henni to the projected see, can not 
be determined, but there is some probability that his name 
was associated with it in a letter of Kundig written from 
Detroit, July 3, 1843. The following sentence of it is war- 
rant for so thinking. After mentioning the consecration of 
St. Mary’s German church, Detroit, Kundig wrote to 
Henni: ‘I know what a great interest you always show when 
one speaks of German Catholics in America, and this is es- 
pecially true, because our religion will receive, through your 
help, new life and fresh development in this country.” 
Arriving in Milwaukee early on the morning of May 5, 
1844, Bishop Henni walked directly to St. Peter’s where 
he discovered Father Kundig saying Mass. When he turned 
to impart the blessing, he noticed his friend Bishop Henni 
kneeling in the front pew. Thereafter St. Peter’s served 
as a cathedral until St. John’s was opened on July 31, 1853. 


* Wahrheitsfreund, July 20, 1848; official documents, Milw. Archd. Archives. 




















WISCONSIN REPUBLICANS 
AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1865-70 
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oni the reconstruction period, Wisconsin Republi- 
cans, in common with their colleagues of the other 
northwestern states, differed vigorously from the eastern 
leaders of the party on many issues. They showed but a 
polite interest in Thaddeus Stevens’ plan to safeguard the 
interests of northern manufacturers and bondholders by ex- 
cluding the agrarian South from the union until Republican 
domination was assured by negro suffrage. They apatheti- 
cally supported measures to disfranchise the southern white 
man. They were but mildly enthusiastic at the prospect of 
impeaching President Andrew Johnson. And they were 
actively opposed, as representatives of an agricultural re- 
gion, to the burgeoning schemes of the capitalists of the 
Northeast and their Republican henchmen to increase the 
protection of the war tariffs. Yet Wisconsin remained loyal 
to the Republican party during these years. Several factors 
operated to keep the state within the Republican fold: the 
continuing momentum of the anti-slavery movement, the 
stigma of Copperheadism which attached to the Democratic 
party, and the brief prosperity which followed the war. It is 
the purpose of this paper to indicate another cord binding 
Wisconsin to the Republican organization, namely, the will- 
ingness of the Republican masters of congress to vote sub- 
sidies for the construction of railroads and canals in the 
Northwest. Wisconsin and her sister states were demanding 
federal aid to carry forward development of an adequate 
transportation system. The Republicans, as heirs of the 
Whig tradition of a policy of internal improvements, were 
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eager to champion the cause of the Northwest, especially 
when by so doing they could gain the support of that section 
for the radical reconstruction program. 

At the close of the war, Wisconsin’s two major indus- 
tries, agriculture and lumbering, suffered from a transpor- 
tation system that was both expensive and unwieldy. The 
majority of the farming population still lived in the south- 
eastern section, but by 1870 over 200,000 people had settled 
north of the Wisconsin river.. The boom in wheat prices 
continued after the war to stimulate agricultural expansion,” 
and Wisconsin ranked second among the states producing 
this bulky crop.* Although the persistent cultivation of 
wheat resulted in some soil exhaustion, and many farmers 
turned to other crops, the output of wheat continued to 
mount. The centers of production, abandoning the depleted 
lands of the older sections, began to move northwestward 
across the state. As the farmers spread into the hinterlands, 
transportation facilities became increasingly important in 
the marketing of their products.* 

Transportation was also a vital concern of the lumber- 
ing interests. The advance of the frontier into the treeless 
western prairies had opened an enormous market to the 
timber magnates of the northwest whose logs jammed the 
Chippewa, Black, and St. Croix rivers. But these producers 
found it vexatiously necessary to raft their lumber down the 
Mississippi to Iowa or Missouri before they could find rail 


*Guy-Harold Smith, ‘The Settlement and the Distribution of the Population 
in Wisconsin,’ Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts and Letters Transactions, 
xxiv, 53-107; Joseph Schafer, A History of Agriculture in Wisconsin (Madison, 
1922), 136-138. 

? Wheat brought $2.14 a bushel in 1864, and $2.68 a bushel in 1867. Wis- 
consin state agricultural society Annual Report, 1869, 20. 

* Ibid., 76. 

‘Farmers were also exporting corn, oats, rye, barley, hops, wool, hogs, 
sheep, and beef cattle. The commercial statistics in the Daily Milwaukee News 
for those years are an indication of the immensity of the transportation problem. 
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facilities to the West. Similarly, the lumbermen of the 
northeastern pine woods had their difficulties. They hauled 
their product, destined for the southern or eastern market, 
by slow barges to Chicago, where it was reloaded into freight 
cars.” The powerful barons of the lumber industry, ruling 
their self-sufficient domains that often included several coun- 
ties in the north, wielded a potent influence in the govern- 
ment at Madison.® As their wealth and influence increased, 
they became more insistent in their demands for improved 
river navigation and for railroads into the inaccessible forest 
lands. 

When war-time prices faltered and fell, the clamor for 
cheap transportation grew louder. The war had interrupted 
railroad construction and retarded the clearing of rivers 
where the hazards of operations inflated the cost of water 
freightage.* Wisconsin’s constitution prohibited the state 
from undertaking any needed improvements.* But cities 
and counties freely mortgaged their credit to encourage rail- 
road development, and men who had paid a doubled price for 
lands along the projected routes petitioned congress for 
renewals or enlargements of the land grants to aid the rail 
companies.® Nevertheless, construction lagged. With the 

*In the winter of 1868-69, about 285,000,000 feet of logs were cut on the 
Chippewa river and its tributaries, 80,000,000 on the Black, and 180,000,000 on the 
Wisconsin. La Crosse Leader, January 15, 1870. Green Bay shipped 500,000,000 
feet of lumber annually. Kenosha Telegraph, May 26, 1870. 

* Typical was Knapp, Stout and company, which owned most of three coun- 
ties in the Chippewa valley. It built villages for its 1,200 employees and owned 


the sawmills, lumberyards, flour mills, blacksmith shops, and general stores. 
Berlin Courant, July 13, 1871. 

™On January 1, 1862, there were 925 miles of railroad completed in Wis- 
consin; on January 1, 1870, only 1,120 miles. Daily Milwaukee News, April 16, 
1870. 

* Article viii, section 10. The unfortunate experiences of neighboring states 
prompted the constitutional convention to insert the clause. 

*For example, by 1875 Watertown was mortgaged for $600,000 in railroad 
bonds. Wisconsin Lumberman, March, 1875, 485. For investments of other cities 
and counties, see Janesville Gazette, cited in Kenosha Telegraph, June 23, 1870. 
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necessity of exporting an ever larger amount of grain and 
lumber, the economic interests of the state feared that their 
property was menaced unless they could secure federal as- 
sistance. 

By 1865, a powerful Republican machine, eager to co- 
operate with the groups demanding internal improvements, 
dominated Wisconsin politics. Shrewd ‘Boss’ Elisha W. 
Keyes and his Madison regency controlled nominating con- 
ventions, gerrymandered congressional districts, and directed 
the federal and state patronage. Ably assisted by the editors 
of the Wisconsin State Journal and Senator Timothy O. 
Howe and Congressman Benjamin F. Hopkins, the Boss 
organized successive legislatures and secured the election of 
men of his choice to the United States senate.*° As mayor 
and postmaster of Madison and chairman of the state Re- 
publican committee, Keyes was firmly ensconced in his dic- 
tatorship. In the laxity of post-war morality, civil offices 
were lucrative posts, and the spoils of office furnished a 
powerful weapon to the party in power. There were over 950 
post offices in Wisconsin, largely at Keyes’s disposal because 
of his friendship with Postmaster-General Alexander Rand- 
all. The incumbents, together with the revenue assessors and 
collectors, the prison commissioners, and other officials were 
expected to organize the local units of the party, in addition 
to contributing time and money to the campaigns.** The 
For land grants to railroads see 44 congress, 1 session, House Executive Docu- 
ments (serial no. 1680), 404-410. This is the report of the secretary of interior. 

1” EK. W. Keyes to H. D. Barron, December 2, 1867; and letters to Keyes from 
Jeremiah Rusk, January 10, G. W. Hazelton, January 20, and Horace Rublee, 
July 15, 1872. Elisha W. Keyes papers, Wisconsin historical library. Racine 
Journal, cited in Daily Milwaukee News, April 19, 1867; Daily Milwaukee News, 
September 6, 1867; and Milwaukee Free Press, December 4, 1910. 

“For the number of post offices see 39 cong., 2 sess.. House Executive 
Documents (serial no. 1286), which is the report of the postmaster-general. See 
also Randall to Keyes, February 23, 1865; Keyes to Matthew Carpenter, May 11, 


1870; J. R. Brigham to Keyes, July 26, 1872; Keyes to J. A. Barber, August 8, 
1872. Keyes papers. Milwaukee Free Press, December 4, 1910. 
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regency chieftains possessed a dual interest in using their 
political influence to obtain federal grants. Such a course 
would win the enthusiastic support of the farmers and the 
lumbermen for the Republican party. It would also benefit 
the politicos personally, as many of them owned large timber 
tracts, held railroad bonds, or possessed lands along the 
projected railroads and canal routes.’ 

Wisconsin Republicans, then, entered the reconstruction 
period necessarily and vitally interested in the issue of in- 
ternal improvements. To an intense degree this absorption 
with the economic problems of the state conditioned their 
attitude toward all the great national questions presented by 
reconstruction. They hoped, at first, for a speedy restora- 
tion of the southern states to their former position, with no 
dangerous bickering among Republicans as to the terms of 
admission. Thus Keyes in 1865 urged his followers to ‘rally 
around’ President Johnson as he strove to patch together 
the sundered union,** while canny Governor Lucius Fair- 
child stressed that no internal dog-fight over reconstruction 
must menace party unity.‘* Wisconsin was concerned but 
indirectly with the fate of the southern states and this only 
as it affected Republican supremacy. For above all Wiscon- 
sin wanted to preserve Republican dominance of the govern- 
ment with its attendant and expected generosity in the mat- 
ter of federal subsidies. 

*% Congressmen Philetus Sawyer, C. C. Washburn, Benjamin Hopkins, Sena- 
tor Matthew Carpenter, Boss Keyes, James Howe, brother of Senator Timothy 
Howe, Governor Lucius Fairchild, and many others were associated with the 
lumber and railroad interests. See Wisconsin Lumberman, September, 1874, 560 
and passim. See also Keyes to Timothy Howe, October 11, 1872; Keyes to 
J. H. Howe, January 11, 1873, for examples of the tie-up between politics and 
business. Keyes papers. 

* Keyes’s inaugural address as mayor of Madison. Wisconsin State Journal, 
April 20, 1865. 


“Letters of April 24 and June 3, 1865. Lucius Fairchild papers, Wis. 
hist. library. 
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In the early phases of reconstruction, Wisconsin Repub- 
licans manifested an attitude of indifferent conservatism 
toward the problem of the South. At the party’s fall con- 
vention in 1865, James H. Paine attempted to insert in the 
platform a clause recommending the establishment of negro 
suffrage in the states lately in rebellion. The delegates laid 
his proposal on the table by a vote so overwhelming that the 
yeas and nays were not counted.** Although a few dis- 
senters, including Senator Timothy O. Howe, denounced the 
convention’s action,*® their voice was not that of Wisconsin 
Republicanism. The party platform endorsing President 
Johnson’s conciliatory plan of reconstruction received a 
10,000 majority in the election, while at the same time the 
voters registered a decisive ‘no’ to a constitutional amend- 
ment granting suffrage to the negroes of the state.’ After 
the election, the radicals hastened to recant their premature 
adherence to ‘the fanatical doctrine of Sumner-Stevens,’ 
whose extreme philosophy, one penitent feared, would result 
in the disruption of the party.** Senator Howe eagerly 
denied having advocated compulsory negro suffrage for 
the South and coldly repelled any suggestion that he was 
allied with the radical leader, Charles Sumner of Massachu- 
setts.’® 

Meanwhile, the issue of cheaper transportation contin- 
ued to occupy Wisconsin thought. Delegates from the state 
attended a convention in Bloomington, Illinois, in December, 
called to discuss improved facilities for connecting the 

% Senator James R. Doolittle to President Andrew Johnson, September 9, 
1865. James R. Doolittle papers, Wis. hist. library. 

%* Speech of Doolittle. Congressional Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., v. 148, 2985. 

17New York Tribune Almanac, 1866. 


#8 John Tapley to Keyes, December 27, 1865. Keyes papers. 
* Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., v. 141, 984; v. 144, 4301-4302. 
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Northwest with the eastern markets.*° Congressman C. C. 
Washburn appealed to the Northeast to use its influence in: 
congress to aid his section: “The constantly increasing sur- 
plus produced in the great Northwest, and the great em- 
barrassments which the producing classes labor under . . . 
in getting their surplus to market, as well as from extortion- 
ate charges exacted by present lines of transit, make the 
necessity for other and cheaper avenues to the sea board 
apparent to every observer.’ The legislature memorialized 
congress for the improvement of Mississippi river naviga- 
tion and for the construction of a canal to connect the ‘Father 
of Waters’ with the Great Lakes. The assembly requested 
in addition that the Superior harbor be improved, and that 
land grants be made to the Winnebago-Superior and 
Portage-Superior railroads.” At the same time Wisconsin’s 
congressmen were introducing bills at Washington calling 
for land grants to the Tomah-St. Croix and St. Croix- 
Superior railroads; for surveyors’ estimates of the cost of 
improving the harbors of Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, She- 
boygan, Manitowoc, and Superior; for a similar report on 
the Fox-Wisconsin river improvement; for appropriations 
for the Green Bay harbor; and for the construction of a 
Niagara ship canal and a Sturgeon bay ship canal.”* 

So long as the Republican party controlled congress, 
Wisconsin could hope to secure these gratuities. But in 
January of 1866 Senator Howe called attention to the dis- 
turbing probability that the restored southern states would 


* Kenosha Telegraph, December 21, 1865. Wisconsin was disappointed that 
the southern market did not open to its products after the war. Berlin Courant, 
June 22, 1871. 

= Boston Daily Advertiser, October 28, 1865, quoted by Washburn in Wis- 
consin State Journal, October 4, 1878. 

™ Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1866, 733, 747-748, 854, 951, 1027, 1063. 

*% Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., v. 140, 186, 288-289, 831-832; v. 141, 1037; v. 
142, 2414, 2635, 2664; v. 148, 8150. 
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hold such power in congress that they could block proposed 
Republican legislation. He offered therefore a scheme of 
provisional government for the South until such time as ad- 
mission seemed feasible.** Howe’s speech and the growing 
rift between the president and the radical wing of the party 
disturbed the Wisconsin machine. ‘I was in hopes there 
would be no split,’ wrote Governor Fairchild anxiously, 
‘and [I] still hope that it will not be serious enough to divide 
the party. . . .° The state legislature attempted to strad- 
dle the issue of reconstruction by commending ‘the noble ef- 
forts of Andrew Johnson’ while at the same time endorsing 
Howe’s plan to keep ‘the enemies of the government’ im- 
potent.”° 

It was not until Johnson’s veto of the freedmen’s bureau 
bill that the Wisconsin leaders began to distrust the sin- 
cerity of his devotion to Republican principles. And when 
Senator James R. Doolittle, like the president a former 
Democrat, voted to sustain the veto, Wisconsin feared that 
the two men were backsliding from the faith. The legislature 
expressed ‘pain and disappointment’ at their action.” Gov- 
ernor Fairchild, now becoming alarmed by the vision of 
states rights southern Democrats in congress, warned Howe 
that they must be denied admission ‘until it is entirely safe.’ 
The adroit regency chieftains still hoped that an internecine 
war between the opposing factions of Howe and Doolittle 
could be avoided. Horace Rublee advised Doolittle against 
an alliance with the Democrats. The majority of the state 
Republicans, Rublee believed, would follow congress rather 


* Tbid., v. 140, 162-170. 

* Fairchild to Senator James R. Doolittle, January 17, 1866. Fairchild 
papers. 

% Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1866, 289-291, 462-463. 

* Thid., 840, 388-389. 


2 Fairchild to Howe, March 6, 1866. See also Howe to Fairchild, March 11. 
Fairchild papers. 
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than the president, but a minority sufficient to throw victory 
to the Democrats might be detached. Therefore, he added: 
‘I am doing what I can to moderate the ultra tendencies of 
our Union friends. . . . If possible I want the Union party 
to keep together. . . .”° 

But Doolittle continued to show disquieting Democratic 
tendencies by ignoring the instructions of the legislature 
that he vote for the passage of the civil rights bill over the 
president’s veto. The incensed legislators retaliated with 
a demand for his resignation.*® Boss Keyes, disturbed by all 
this uproar over abstract issues, cautiously appealed to Gov- 
ernor Fairchild for advice as to which faction to follow. 
‘I am recognized all around as a supporter of the Presi- 
dent. . . . ,’ wrote Keyes plaintively, but he was beginning 
to doubt the wisdom of his position.** Postmaster-General 
Randall urged Keyes to keep the Wisconsin machine be- 
hind the president,*” but Howe, from the floor of the senate, 
exultantly informed ‘the Boss’ that the repassage of the civil 
rights bill demonstrated that the people were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the reconstruction plan of the congressional 
radicals.** 

If Wisconsin Republicans experienced a vague concern 
because of the warfare which the national leaders were wag- 
ing upon the president, they were amply satisfied with the 
generosity of congress in passing appropriations for internal 
improvements. In April congress granted 200,000 acres of 
land for the construction of a Sturgeon bay ship canal, a 
project desired by the lumber interests of the northeastern 


* Rublee to Doolittle, March 6, 1866. Doolittle papers. Rublee was editor 
of the Wisconsin State Journal, the regency’s organ. 

*° Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1866, 863, 893; Senate Journal, 1866, 991- 
993, 1026; John Tapley to Doolittle, April 11, 1866. Doolittle papers. 

™ Keyes to Fairchild, July 9, 1866. Keyes papers. 

* Randall to Keyes, August 21, 1866. Ibid. 

*% Howe to Keyes, July 29, 1866. Ibid. 
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section of the state;** other measures in the same month 
provided for public land surveys and for improvements of 
the Green Bay and Kenosha lighthouses.** Finally in July, 
congress approved a river and harbors bill which contained 
generous allotments for Wisconsin and northwestern com- 
merce.*° The Wisconsin State Journal pointed with pride 
to this record of a Republican congress as the first practical 
recognition which the needy Northwest had ever received 
from the national government.*’ The moral was obvious. 
There was, however, one troublesome fly in the ointment 
of northwestern satisfaction. Republican congressmen from 
the industrial states had spoken against appropriations such 
as the land grant to the Sturgeon bay company,* and their 
influence had been responsible for the postponement of Sen- 
ator Howe’s bill for a Niagara ship canal. The cause of 
their opposition was the stubborn refusal of the northwest- 
ern Republicans to support the Northeast’s protective tariff 
bill then before congress. In vain did Senator Benjamin F. 
Wade of manufacturing Ohio urge the western representa- 
tives that the tariff would solve their section’s problems of 
marketing its surplus crops by bringing industry westward 
to absorb them at the source of production.*® In vain did 
caustic Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania stigmatize the 


“Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., v. 140, 880-881; v. 141, 1727. 

* Ibid., v. 140, 311-315. 

* Tbid., 331-332. The bill contained the following appropriations for Wis- 
consin harbors: 


OT SE ee $75,461 NT i ete ee nis $52,000 
BEEED  scccvccccccccvesces 23,910 Groom Bay ...ccccccccccecs 85,500 
PD scoscceseneseess 48,283 Lighthouse at Green Bay .. 25,000 
Sheboygan ........ccccceee 47,598 Lighthouse at Eagle Bluff 12,000 


Surveys were ordered for the Superior and Eagle Bluff harbors and the Fox- 
Wisconsin and Rock river canal routes. Other sections of the bill provided for 
improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers. 

** Quoted in Janesville Gazette, July 5, 1866. 

* Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., v. 140, 880-831, for Senator Fessenden’s 
(Maine) objections. 

* Tbid., 8751. 
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sectionalism of the Northwest as a relic of secessionist doc- 
trines.*° The leading Republican paper of the agricultural 
Northwest warned the protectionists that the tariff would 
‘crush the Republican party’ in that section and drive the 
farmers into a political alliance with the South.** The west- 
ern congressmen, including those of Wisconsin, heeded the 
unmistakable voice of their constituents and voted against 
the tariff measure.*” When the tariff advocates retaliated a 
few days later by laying over the Niagara canal bill until the 
next session, the Northwest was bitter: “This is the penalty 
. . . which the Northwest has to suffer for refusing to be 
gouged out of enough money to build ten such canals, under 
the forms of a prohibitory tariff. This is as much as saying 
that if we will not be cheated, we shall be fenced in. . . .’** 

The tariff fight disclosed dangerous sectional differences 
within the Republican party which the managers endeavored 
to iron out before going into the fall elections.** But both 
wings could agree that for the present the South must be de- 
nied admission if Republican supremacy were to be main- 
tained.*° The Wisconsin State Journal arrayed figures to 
prove that the restored southern states would neutralize the 
power of the Northwest in congress, while Fairchild de- 
clared that ‘traitors’ must not be permitted ‘to lord it over 


“ Tbid., 3517. 

“Chicago Tribune, July 4, 1866. 

“Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., v. 148, 3725. Only Howe and Representa- 
tives H. E. Paine and Philetus Sawyer from the Wisconsin delegation voted for 
the bill. Of the 52 votes cast against it in the house, 42 came from the Northwest. 

“ Chicago Tribune, July 14, 1866. The house voted on the tariff bill July 10; 
on July 13 it postponed the Niagara bill. 

“Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts appeared in the West to make 
conciliatory speeches. At Chicago he promised eastern support for the trans- 
portation projects of the Northwest. See Chicago Tribune, October 18, 19, 1866. 
See also Governor Fairchild to the governor of Maine, December 27, 1866. 
Fairchild papers. 

* Howe to Fairchild, June 19, 1866. Ibid. 
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us.*° In the campaign in Wisconsin, the Republicans ham- 
mered home the point that their party had been the one 
which had secured federal subsidies for the Northwest. The 
regency’s newspaper organ recommended Philetus Sawyer 
for reélection to congress because of his influence in securing 
internal improvements.** The Polk County Press pleaded 
for the election of a Republican representative who would 
have the ‘Mail Routes, Post Offices, Rail Roads, River im- 
provements and other interests’ of northwestern Wisconsin 
at heart.** The Janesville Weekly Gazette protested against 
the Democratic rumor that their Republican candidate was 
inimical to the improvement of the Rock river, as ‘a very 
shabby falsehood.’*® The Kenosha Telegraph stressed the 
work of Representative Halbert E. Paine in obtaining ap- 
propriations for the city’s harbor and the Sturgeon bay 
canal, and contrasted this with the record of his Democratic 
predecessor whose party had refused to grant a dollar for 
the improvement of the Great Lakes.°° These appeals to 
the material interests of the voters, which were given more 
emphasis than the issue of southern reconstruction, won the 
election for the Republicans. Five of the six representatives 
chosen were Republicans while the party as a whole rolled 
up a majority of 24,000.°* When the legislature convened 
in January, it reélected Howe to the United States senate 
without the formality of a preliminary caucus.” 


“ Wisconsin State Journal, September 4, 17, November 2, 1866; Fairchild, 
letter of September 15, 1866. Fairchild papers. For Doolittle’s attempted refu- 
tation of this argument, see Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., v. 141, 1282-1233. 

“ Wisconsin State Journal, September 21, 1866. 

“Tssue of August 4, 1866. 

“Issue of October 18, 1866. 

*Tssues of October 18 and November 1, 1866. 

= Wisconsin State Journal, November 25, 1866. 

Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1867, 107-108, 118. Resolutions were also passed 
asking Doolittle to resign. Assembly Journal, 1867, 49, 55, 96. In congress the 
radicals demoted Doolittle from his chairmanship of the committee on Indian 
affairs. See Diary of Gideon Welles (New York, 1911), ii, 687. 
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Immediately after the election, Wisconsin renewed its 
pressure upon congress, now more safely Republican than 
before, for internal improvements. Resolutions of the state 
legislature deluged Washington, and Wisconsin congress- 
men introduced bills calling for federal grants to aid the 
state’s transportation projects.°* The delegations of all the 
northwestern states combined their forces to effect the pas- 
sage of a gigantic river and harbors bill. But if western 
Republicans hoped to exploit their party’s control of con- 
gress for the benefit of their section, the eastern faction in- 
tended to employ the same device to obtain government sub- 
sidies in the shape of increased tariffs for their economic con- 
stituency. Again the Republicans from the industrial re- 
gions brought up the tariff bill for consideration, threaten- 
ing political annihilation to any party member daring to 
oppose it."* But the majority of the northwestern Republi- 
cans were still hostile to a protective policy.” The eastern 
managers made strenuous but futile efforts to win their sup- 
port. Thaddeus Stevens used his great power as chairman 
of the committee on appropriations to rush the Northwest’s 
river and harbors appropriation through the house. In the 
senate, Justin Morrill of Vermont threw his influence be- 
hind the same bill, but implied that in return he expected 
western votes for the tariff.°° Although eastern aid thus 


%The legislature demanded federal aid for canals, river improvement, 
harbors, and land grants for railroads. See Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1867. 
See ‘Memorials to Congress,’ 1106-1107. Assembly Journal, 1867. Ibid., 1354-1355. 
For resolutions offered in congress, see Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 2 sess., v. 145, 
159, 242-247. In December a convention in southeastern Wisconsin discussed 
methods to obtain subsidies for improvement of the Rock river. Wisconsin State 
Journal, December 24, 1866. Delegates from the state attended a meeting at 
St. Louis which had as its purpose federal aid for the improvement of the 
Mississippi river and its branches. Ibid., February 15, 1867. 

* Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 2 sess., v. 145, 696. 

5 Tbid., v. 146, 921. Howe delivered a speech in favor of a moderate pro- 
tective tariff. Ibid., 856. 

8 Tbhid., v. 147, 1826. Morrill was a member of the committee on commerce to 
which the measure was referred. 
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secured for the Northwest its coveted appropriations,” Re- 
publican congressmen from the favored states largely re- 
fused to sustain the tariff which again met defeat.” 

But the plans of Thaddeus Stevens and his allies to fos- 
ter the interests of eastern capitalists were not completely 
frustrated. Although he could not induce the western ele- 
ments of his party to support increases in the tariff, he 
gained their assent to his reconstruction bills, which by bar- 
ring the free trade South from the union, would preserve 
the protective system for future victories. Indeed, the re- 
calcitrant attitude which the Northwest had exhibited toward 
the tariff bill convinced the Republican leadership that it 
would be doubly dangerous to admit the southern states to 
congress. 

The Wisconsin Republicans, actuated more by party loy- 
alty than by any enthusiasm for the radical plan, voted for 
Stevens’ reconstruction measures, the first of which, signifi- 
cantly enough, was introduced into the house and passed on 
the same day that the river and harbors appropriation met 
with approval. Stevens’ reconstruction policy received but 
an apathetic indorsement in Wisconsin.” To the practical 
Badger politicians, Stevens, Sumner, and the other radical 
chieftains seemed visionary fanatics. Stevens, said the Wis- 

* The bill was introduced in the house February 11, 1867, and passed 
February 16. On February 26 the senate reported it back with amendments 
which the house accepted two days later. The bill granted $396,000 for Wisconsin 
harbors, $996,000 for improvement of the Mississippi river, $75,000 for a survey 
of the northwestern lakes, and $125,000 for surveys of northwestern rivers, be- 
sides large appropriations for canals and harbors on the Great Lakes route. 
Ibid., v. 145, 184-185. During the spring of 1867 the state received more appro- 
priations. The time for completing the Fox-Wisconsin project was extended. 
Ibid., 40 cong., 1 sess., v. 148, 18-14. The survey of the route for a Niagara 
canal was authorized. Ibid., Appendix, 46. In addition 700,000 acres of swamp 
land were granted to the state and the payment of $130,000 of Wisconsin’s war 


claim was assured. Wisconsin State Journal, May 14, 1867. 


* Cong. Globe, 39 cong., 2 sess., v. 147, 1659. Wisconsin representatives di- 
vided evenly on the vote. 


* See Berlin Courant, March 7, 1867, for sample comment. 
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consin State Journal, ‘was better fitted to lead a minority 
than to originate measures and to meet the responsibilities 
that devolve on a party in power. Of the enlarged views of 
modern political economy, of the laws of trade and finance, 
he comprehended but little. . . .°° Wisconsin Republicans 
professed to believe that the southern states would rapidly 
meet the conditions for admission and return under Republi- 
can control.** Stevens’ threat that they might be kept out 
indefinitely was denounced as a ‘violation of honor and faith- 
fulness to contract’ which all ‘patriotic Republicans’ should 
repudiate. 

In the fall campaign in Wisconsin, the Republicans 
promised prompt reconstruction of the South, for the North- 
west was complaining of the excessive federal taxation made 
necessary by the establishment of military rule in the south- 
ern states.** A noteworthy feature of the campaign was the 
attempt of the eastern Republicans to convert Wisconsin 
to the principles of the protective tariff.* ‘Pigiron’ Kelley 
of Pennsylvania stumped the state proclaiming that Wis- 
consin as an embryonic manufacturing center should espouse 
the tariff.°* The Republican press conceded that the revenue 
from the tariff might help reduce the national debt, but 
shied off from any outright indorsement of the protective 
system. 

The resulting Republican victory was a partisan triumph 
rather than an indictment of President Johnson or a ratifi- 


“Issue of August 13, 1868, obituary editorial. See Matthew Carpenter to 
Keyes, December 11, 1872, for a similar estimate of Sumner. Keyes papers. 

™ Milwaukee Sentinel, July 12, August 3, 1867. 

@ Wisconsin State Journal, May 11, 1867. 

*® Tbid., October 22, 1867; Daily Milwaukee News (Democratic), May 19, 
September 18, 1867. 

* Berlin Courant, November 21, 1867; Wisconsin State Journal, October 16, 
22, 25, 1867. 

* Daily Milwaukee News, September 26, 1867. 

* Wisconsin State Journal, May 20, 1867; Berlin Courant, February 28, 
1867; Milwaukee Sentinel, October 17, 1867. 
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cation of the reconstruction program. Although its majority 
was greatly reduced, the party remained in control of the 
legislature.“ Governor Fairchild considered the falling off 
in Republican strength as a warning to the party to abandon 
its championship of abstract issues. ‘A material program,’ 
declared the governor, ‘founded on proposed advantages to 
the people was ten times as strong as any other, and would 
set all other parties aside and make a new party for itself if 
necessary.” One of Fairchild’s correspondents suggested 
the same course. Let the Republicans, he advised, advocate 
a ‘National Cheapfreight Railway system,’ and the Demo- 
crats could ‘vituperate as to radicalism, negro suffrage, and 
what not,’ without effect. The regency’s newspaper recom- 
mended that congress devote itself to ‘sound and practical 
legislation’ instead of the ‘elaborate and grandiloquent’ 
speeches so typical of recent sessions.”° 

When in spite of these admonitions, the congressional 
radicals prepared to impeach the president, Wisconsin opin- 
ion was lethargic. ‘It strikes us as being rather late in the 
day to wake up to the impeachment business,’ declared one 
Republican editor," while another said impeachment was 
unnecessary because the party would win the coming presi- 
dential election with some other nominee than Johnson.” 
In congress, two of Wisconsin’s representatives who custom- 
arily followed wherever the party led, voted at first to op- 


* Governor Fairchild’s majority was reduced from 10.000 to 4,764. The 
Republican majority in the senate fell from 23 to 18, in the assembly from 67 
to 59. New York Tribune Almanac, 1868. 

*® Fairchild to Congressmen Paine and Hopkins, November 22, 1867. Fair- 
child papers. 

® Torenzo Sherwood to Fairchild, December 27, 1867. Ibid. 


Wisconsin State Journal, November 19, 1867; Berlin Courant, November 4, 
1867. 


™ Milwaukee Sentinel, August 12, 1867. 
™ Berlin Courant, February 6, 1868. 
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pose the impeachment bill.”* But as the emotional excite- 
ment surrounding the president’s trial increased in intensity, 
Wisconsin became aroused. Fairchild pledged 100,000 men 
in arms if Johnson should attempt to resist the laws of con- 
gress,"* while the legislature praised the bravery of 
Edwin M. Stanton in holding his post as secretary of war 
after the president had removed him.”* The Wisconsin Re- 
publicans feared that Johnson might refuse to enforce the 
reconstruction laws, permit the Democrats to take control 
of the southern states, and then force congress to admit 
them.*® Wisconsin’s reaction to the senate’s acquittal of 
Johnson was a characteristic alarm that the exonerated. 
president would be able to endanger party unity during the 
remainder of his term, and would perhaps secure the Re- 
publican nomination.” 

But as the hysteria of the trial waned, Wisconsin’s lead- 
ers took a calmer, more optimistic view of the party’s future. 
Fairchild pointed out that in a few weeks the reconstructed _ 
southern states, now ‘in the hands of those who were loyal 
through the war together with those who . . . now accept 
the situation,’ would return to the union and add their 
strength to the Republican total.’* But the most roseate 
promise of party survival was the unmistakable intention of 
the Republican organization to make the war hero, Ulysses 
S. Grant, the standard bearer in the coming presidential elec- 

™ Philetus Sawyer and C. C. Washburn voted against impeachment on 
November 25, 1867. On February 24, however, they supported the impeachment 
resolution. Edward McPherson, The Political History of the United States 
during the Period of Reconstruction (Washington, 1875), 264-266. 

% Fairchild to Schuyler Colfax, February 27, 1868. Fairchild papers. 


% Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1868, 590-592, 700-702. 

% Fairchild to his sister, April 16, 1868. Fairchild papers. Berlin Courant, 
March 5, 1868. 

™ Ibid., May 21, 1868. According to the Democratic Daily Milwaukee News, 
May 2, 1868, the Madison regency used all its influence to secure Johnson’s con- 
viction. Howe voted for impeachment, Doolittle for acquittal. 

*® Letter to his sister, May 15, 1868. Fairchild papers. 
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tion. In an editorial that reflected Wisconsin’s weariness 
with radical reconstruction, the Wisconsin State Journal 
declared its support of Grant: 


Why, we have more faith in his steady, clear, unswerving fidelity to 
the general scope and aim of the convictions of the Republican masses 
of the country, than we have in a score of those Republican members of 
Congress, who are anxious to figure as leaders, and are voluble in letting 
the people know how radical they are, how they would punish traitors, 
and what sweeping work they would accomplish for the establishment 
of liberty and justice, if they would only have their way unobstructed.” 


Optimistically Boss Keyes aligned his machine to back the 
popular general. ‘He will go in with a rush,’ promised 
Keyes.*° 

In congress, the northwestern representatives attempted 
to improve Republican chances in their section by introduc- 
ing a river and harbors bill. If there were enough money 
in the treasury to maintain such political projects as the 
freedmen’s bureau, said the protagonists of the measure, 
there should be enough for the more important internal im- 
provements.*’ Congressman Hopkins spoke for Wisconsin: 
‘The great want of the West is cheaper transportation of 
our products. That country has already become the granary 
of the continent, and is destined to become . . . the granary 
of the world. . . .°’ But canny Ben Butler of Massachu- 
setts, wearing rakishly the mantle of the departed Stevens, 
advised the Northwest that a huge appropriation on the eve 
of the campaign would open the Republicans to the charge 
of extravagance. Wait until after the election, he suggested, 


Issue of May 13, 1867. 

Letter of April 17, 1868. Keyes papers. 

* Cong. Globe, 40 cong., 2 sess., v. 152, 8202-8212, 3559. 
* Tbid., 8205. 
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‘then I will vote for this and other expenditures of a like 
character.’** 

Butler’s argument prevailed. The Northwest had to 
content itself with a skeleton appropriation for the repair 
and maintenance of works already under construction.** 
Although the bill pleased eastern Republicans, it became in 
Wisconsin a weapon for the Democrats, who declared that 
if their party ruled, less money would be spent for recon- 
struction and more for internal improvements. New Eng- 
land dominance in the Republican party, said one Demo- 
cratic newspaper, would always mean the subservience of 
western interests.*° 

The Badger Democrats made a further bid for the sup- 
port of transportation enthusiasts by backing Horatio Sey- 
mour of New York as the party’s presidential candidate. 
Seymour was a director in the company which held the land 
grants for the Fox-Wisconsin canal project, and his friends 
pictured him as president fostering the development of Wis- 
consin commerce.*® The local Democratic platforms advo- 
cated internal improvements*’ while the state platform 
recommended reserving the public lands for homesteaders 
and assisting railroads and canal construction only with 
bounties from the proceeds of the land sales.** 

* Ibid., 3207. E. B. Washburne of Illinois, Grant’s close friend, opposed 
the bill. Hence, the Democratic Daily Milwaukee News, June 4, 1868, argued 
that Grant, as president, would oppose similar appropriations. 

“ Tbid., 83615. Only $1,601,500 was appropriated. 

* Daily Milwaukee News, April 17, July 21, 1868. The strength of the 
movement for federal subsidies in Wisconsin is indicated by the fact that the 


News never listed river and harbors appropriations among Republican ex- 
travagances, 


% Tbid., October 27, 1868. 
* Tbid., September 5, 1868. 
* Tbid., July 10, 1868. The News charged that the Republicans had misused 


the homestead law for the benefit of monopolists. Jbid., August 14, October 6, 
1868. 
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Threatened with Democratic poaching within their spe- 
cial domain, the Republicans rallied their forces. The state 
platform recited the familiar story of the generosity of Re- 
publican congresses to the Northwest. It contained a sepa- 
rate appeal to the voters of the populous Milwaukee-Kenosha 
district, which was ‘especially indebted to a Republican 
Congress for the liberal appropriations and for the improve- 
ment of their harbors, thereby securing the safety of our 
Commerce and the lives of our Sailors.**° Governor Fair- 
child helped the cause by issuing a call for a Fox-Wisconsin 
improvement convention to meet at Prairie du Chien the 
week after the election. To counteract the governor’s strat- 
egy, the Democrats protested: 


If the policy of the radical party is sustained at the presidential 
election, the friends of the improvement might as well abandon all 
their hope of aid from the general government at once. While the re- 
sources of the nation are absorbed in supporting standing armies and 
freedmen’s bureaus, or in purchasing gold for the pockets of the bond- 
holders, it is utterly impossible to contribute one farthing to any other 
purpose. 


Throughout the campaign the issue of internal improve- 
ments commanded the major attention of candidates and 
voters. The battle raged most fiercely in the Milwaukee 
district, where radical Congressman Halbert E. Paine was 
opposed by Alexander Mitchell, president of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul railroad. The Democrats charged that Paine 
had neglected the interest of Milwaukee’s harbor and lake 
trade because of his absorption with the question of recon- 
struction.** Mitchell, however, would use his influence to 
encourage the development of Wisconsin commerce without 
being diverted by ‘military government . . . freedmen’s 


® Wisconsin State Journal, September 11, 1868. 
” Daily Milwaukee News, October 17, 1868. 
% Tbid., September 27, October 2, November 1, 1868. 
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bureau, and protective tariffs.°* The Republicans replied 
vigorously to this attack. “Preposterous,’ cried the Kenosha 
Telegraph. ‘What influence could a renegade like Mitchell, 
associated with a small number of copperheads at Washing- 
ton, expect to exercise in Congress to secure harbor appro- 
priations. .. ?°* The Milwaukee Sentinel hastily assem- 
bled testimonials from E. B. Washburne of [llinois and 
Philetus Sawyer to prove that Paine was an unfailing cham- 
pion of subsidies for the Northwest.** To the fury of the 
Democrats, their opponents imported Senator Henry Wil- 
son of Massachusetts and James G. Blaine of Maine to 
speak on the tariff and to threaten that congress would de- 
prive the Milwaukee district of harbor appropriations if 
Paine were defeated.°*° 

Despite their heroic efforts, the Republicans secured 
but a slim majority of 430 in the district. But in the state 
at large Grant and the party piled up a commanding lead.** 
The increased number of Republicans in the legislature 
assured the election of a tested party follower to succeed 
the much criticized Doolittle in the senate. The western 
section of the state sponsored the candidacy of C. C. Wash- 
burn, zealous advocate of internal improvements,*’ but the 
regency manipulated the choice of Matthew H. Carpenter, 
who as a friend of Grant was expected to be more influential 
in congress.°** 

No sooner were the fall elections over than the state poli- 
ticians turned to organizing a coalition to obtain federal aid 


™ Tbid., September 27, October 24, 27, 29, November 5, 1868. 

*%Tssue of October 29, 1868. 

“Issue of October 22, 1868. 

% Daily Milwaukee News, October 17, 23, 1868; Milwaukee Sentinel, Oc- 
tober 17, 1868. 

%* New York Tribune Almanac, 1869. 

* Polk County Press, January 6, 1869. 


%* Alexander Thomson, Political History of Wisconsin (Milwaukee, 1900), 
172-174. 
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for a trans-Wisconsin ship canal. They gathered at the 
Prairie du Chien convention, called earlier by Fairchild, 
with the governors and the congressmen of Iowa and Min- 
nesota in attendance. A copy of the memorials adopted at 
the meeting was sent to every member of congress, and the 
governors of the three states prepared to use their persuasive 
powers at Washington.*® The Green Bay Advocate, in dis- 
cussing the work of the convention, declared that the pros- 
perity of the Northwest depended upon the completion of 
the canal. If hostile eastern Republicans used the plea of 
necessary economy in government, let western men meet 
this argument by ‘pointing to the prodigal waste in every 
department and by urging and compelling a rigid economy 
of public funds. . . . A reduction of the army by one-third 
would, alone, accomplish [this] . . . object. . . .”*° Never- 
theless, Wisconsin failed to secure the appropriation for the 
Fox-Wisconsin canal. Congressmen from other states com- 
plained that Wisconsin and Michigan had grabbed the lion’s 
share of every measure enacted since 1865. They deleted 
the appropriation from the general river and harbors bill. 
However, the bill as finally passed contained balm for Wis- 
consin, with a grant of $2,000,000 for the development of 
water transportation.*™ 

On the strength of his work for the Fox-Wisconsin im- 
provement, Fairchild was renominated for the governor- 
ship.*®* The Republicans almost ignored the question of the 
status of the South, even Fairchild admitting, ‘Reconstruc- 


It was the hope of the delegates that the Fox-Wisconsin canal and the 
projected Niagara canal would afford cheap transportation between East and 
West, and solve their section’s problem of marketing its surplus crops. 

Issue of February 4, 1869. 

1% Cong. Globe, 40 cong., 8 sess., v. 155, 599-600, 624-625; v. 156, 1089-1090. 

12. W. Keyes, ‘Republican State Conventions for Fifty Years.’ Keyes 
papers. 
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tion is gone.”*°* They emphasized their activities in behalf of 
the canal, a project which ‘interests every man in the north- 
west who raises a bushel of surplus wheat and desires lower 
rates of transportation.”*°* Fairchild appealed to the north- 
western section of the state, hungry for federal land grants 
to speed up railroad construction, with the argument, ‘a 
republican governor can do much more . . . with a republi- 
can Congress . . . than can a democratic one. . . .” 

Again the Republicans were successful, but by a narrow 
margin. Fairchild commanded a majority of 8,000 over his 
Democratic opponent, but his party suffered heavy losses in 
the legislature.*°° Popular reaction against a long period 
of Republican rule, the pinch of beginning hard times, the 
dissatisfaction of the farmers, shortly to flare forth in the 
Granger movement, were combining to raise new issues with 
broad social implications and to threaten Republican con- 
trol of the state. In 1873 these forces would overthrow the 
party of Lincoln. 


*8 Fairchild to Zachariah Chandler, May 6, 1869. Fairchild papers. 

1%*Ta Crosse Leader, September 11, 1869, quotation from the Republican 
platform. 

** Fairchild to Ralph Whittlesey, September 17, 1868. Fairchild papers. 

* New York Tribune Almanac, 1870. The Republicans retained a majority 
of one in the senate, ten in the assembly. 








THE EARLIEST MAP OF GALENA, ILLINOIS 
GLENN T. TREWARTHA 


HE first ‘official’ survey of the old lead mining town of 

Galena in northwestern Illinois was authorized in 1836 
by the three commissioners appointed by the United States 
congress. The plat resulting from this survey is dated 
March 28, 1838, and is the earliest map of Galena on file 
in the General land office at Washington or in the Jo Daviess 
county courthouse at Galena. At the time of this survey 
Galena had grown to be a town of 400 to 500 buildings and 
boasted a population of between 2,500 and 3,000.1 Both 
sides of the stream had been occupied, the swamps along the 
stream had been platted and partially developed, and the 
town had expanded beyond the river flood plain up the 
bordering bluffs onto the upland. 

As early as 1826, however, it appears that some sort of 
survey of the embryo town had been made under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of the United States lead mines.” 
It was in the summer of that year that the Fever river set- 
tlement entered a period of rapid expansion so there had 
arisen genuine need for a plat or map on which to keep a 
record of land leased for building purposes and property 
already improved.* Ownership of land was not permitted. 


126 congress, 1 session, Senate Documents, no. 349 (serial no. 359). 

* History of Jo Daviess County, Illinois (H. F. Kett and company, Chi- 
cago, 1878), 266. 

*Early in the summer of 1826 some 15 scattered log cabins and their 
inhabitants comprised the Galena settlement, but by November, 1827, there were 
115 houses and stores. See ‘Adéle De P. Gratiot’s, Narrative, Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections, x, 266; Hist. of Jo Daviess Co., 247, 265. Unfortunately, the 
single original source for materials on Galena during this important forma- 
tive period, 1825-27, has disappeared from the Jo Daviess county courthouse 
where it was available, at least up to 1915. I refer to two old volumes, one of 
them lettered ‘A,’ containing the record of transactions kept by the superinten- 
dent of mines. The most complete analysis of the content of these two old 
volumes is contained in the History of Jo Daviess County, noted above. 
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A report of Charles Smith, sub-agent of lead mines at 
Galena, dated July 25, 1826, states: ‘I have surveyed the 
upper street in the town and have staked off the lots 50 feet, 
41 in number.’* Further evidence of this earlier survey is 
furnished by a note on the margins of the 1838 plat which 
refers to: “The old Town of Galena, as laid off by the Sup- 
erintendent.’ No map resulting from the superintendent’s 
survey is contained in the United States land office, and 
a search at the Jo Daviess county courthouse revealed noth- 
ing. In the Jo Daviess abstract company’s office, however, 
I was shown an old, original map of Galena done on a kind 
of tracing cloth, a draftsman’s copy of which accompanies 
this note.° Nothing is known at the abstract office concern- 
ing the history of the map, and it bears no date or name of 
author. Very clearly it is the work of a trained engineer 
and draftsman as shown by the careful recordings on the 
margins of the map of the distance in chains from point to 
point, and the differentiations between true north and mag- 
netic north. 

It is obvious from the size and morphology of the settle- 
ment, that this old map represents Galena at an earlier stage 
of development than does the official plat of 1838. I have 
not been able to give the map a precise date but from several 
pieces of evidence I am inclined to believe it could well be 
as early as 1828 (even late 1827) and not much later than 
1830. Unless Agent Smith’s statement concerning the ex- 
tensiveness of his original survey in 1826 is incomplete, the 
map shows a slightly larger platted settlement than there is 
good reason to believe existed in 1826. No doubt additional 
surveying and staking off of lots occurred at short intervals 
as the rapidly increasing population required building sites, 


* Hist. of Jo Daviess Co., 266. 
5 Photostatic copy deposited in Wisconsin historical library. 
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so that the old map probably represents Galena after some 
additions had been made to the original 1826 plat. More- 
over, there is no historical evidence of blockhouses having 
been erected at Galena until the Winnebago uprising of 
autumn 1827.° The continued existence of two blockhouses 
on the slopes just back of the town, suggests a date not 
long after the Winnebago troubles. The forty-one lots on 
the upper or Bank street, which Smith indicates that he 
staked off in 1826, are so numbered on the old map, but eight 
more have been added at the south end of the street. ‘Mick- 
ers’ furnace, shown near the foot of Franklin street, very 
likely refers to the establishment of Moses Meeker men- 
tioned in the sub-agent’s reports of 1825 and 1826. Bouthil- 
her (or Boutellier), whose trading post is shown east of the 
river at the south end of town, is also mentioned in the re- 
port (dated 1826) of the sub-agent of lead mines as one 
from whom he had accepted bond as surety for a lease of 
land on which to erect buildings. 

At the time the survey for the map was completed, 
Galena contained three separate nuclei of settlement. The 
principal or southern nucleus was trellis in pattern and con- 
sisted of two long streets with shorter cross streets hemmed 
in between the bluffs on one side and the river and its swamps 
on the other. Eight additional numbered lots at the extreme - 
south end of town had frontage immediately on the river, 
suggesting some form of business occupance making use of 
the stream. Just north of these lots a swamp kept the main 
settlement back several hundred feet from the river. The 
two detached and lesser centers of residence occupied tribu- 
tary valleys and like the main unit were linear or trellis in 
pattern. 


*Mrs. Adéle Gratiot’s ‘Narrative, 261-275 (270); Castello N. Holford, 
History of Grant County, Wisconsin (Lancaster, Wisconsin, 1900), 16. 
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One marvels at the change that has occurred in Fever 
river in the course of a little more than a century, as it shrank 
from a navigable stream 265 to 375 feet wide opposite 
Galena in about 1827, to a rivulet measuring only 75 to 100 
feet across at the present time. Galena’s early fame as the 
metropolis of the upper Mississippi valley, and the general 
supply center and shipping point for the lead region, was 
associated with its position on the one navigable stream in 
the midst of the country’s most productive lead mines. 
Moreover, it was strategically located at the head of steam- 
boat navigation on that stream, for near the foot of Franklin 
street was a shallow place in the river, where in early days 
was located a ford.‘ Downstream from the ford to the mouth 
of the river there is said to have been a ten-foot depth of 
water.® 

*John Reynolds, My Own Times (Chicago, 1879), 168. 


*43 cong., 2 sess., House Executive Documents (serial no. 1636), 290-291, the 
report of the chief of engineers (United States). Hist. of Jo Daviess Co., 242. 








THE HISTORY OF POTOSI 
Evpa O. BAUMANN 


HE lead mines which once gave Grant county fame were 
known but probably not seen by an Englishman be- 
fore 1815 when a Captain John Shaw, who had established 
a trading business in Prairie du Chien, stopped near the 
present village of Cassville to buy a cargo of lead from the 
Indians. By passing as a Frenchman, Shaw was allowed 
by the Indians, who jealously guarded the mines from the 
Americans, to ascend the Grant river far enough to see the 
deposits probably around Potosi. Mining, as he reports it, 
was very simple. The ore, cropping out in surface veins on 
the hillsides, was merely pried out with deer horns or sharp- 
ened sticks.* But once the existence of the deposits was more 
widely realized, and their location known, the animosity of 
the Indians, and the danger of Sauk, Foxes, or Winnebago 
that existed until after the Black Hawk war,* were not 
sufficient to keep the venturesome Englishmen and Yankees 
away. Miners were busy in southwest Wisconsin as early 
as 1819.* After the first steamboat made the trip from 
St. Louis to Prairie du Chien in 1823, there was an influx 
of ‘sucker’ miners who came just for the summer months and 
returned south for the winter. With the discovery of Adney 
lead by Major Adney in 1826, and the discovery of lead 
around Platteville in 1827,* most of the important fields of 
the region had been prospected.* Before the summer of 
1827 was over, there were English settlements at Wingville, 
4Castello N. Holford, History of Grant County, Wisconsin (Lancaster, 


Wisconsin, 1900), 9-11. References to Holford will hereafter be indicated by an 
asterisk in the text. 


* Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties (Madison, 1927), 46. 
* Ibid., 46. 
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Cassville, Beetown, and Muscalunge, and by 1829 the popu- 
lation in the lead mining region was large enough to justify 
the establishment of a post office at Platteville.* 

In 1829, also, float was found in what is now Potosi,* 
and a cabin, the first in that vicinity, was built by Thomas 
Hymer. Because of Indian troubles, however, he did not 
stay;* and the development of these rich deposits did not 
really begin until the end of the Black Hawk war in 1833, 
with the discovery of the famous Potosi cave by Willis St. 
John and Isaac Whitaker, the first permanent settlers of the 
town. Very shortly thereafter, in the same year, a group of 
English miners from Galena, about sixty in number, came 
and formed a camp in the Hollow. To guard against possi- 
ble Indian troubles, they built a blockhouse in which they all 
gathered at night, after the day’s mining.* | 

Snake Hollow, as the town so begun was at first called, 
lies about fifteen miles from the southern boundary of Wis- 
consin, and two or three miles east of the Mississippi river. 
It runs along a winding valley for about three miles—a val- 
ley so narrow that there is room for only one street in the 
town. In the 1830’s, three other towns sprang up between 
Snake Hollow and the Mississippi: Lafayette, Van Buren, 
Osceola. The last named town was very short-lived, but be- 
tween the other two and Snake Hollow there existed great 
rivalry all through the decade, until they finally consolidated 
in 1839, with the head of Snake Hollow as the official site 
of the town, and under the official name of Potosi. No ac- 
counts of the town venture an explanation of this name, but 
as very many of the early settlers were miners from Missouri 


* Potosi, Wisconsin Scrapbook, 3. (This is a collection of newspaper clippings 
from the Grant County Herald and the Platteville Journal, 1906-34, gathered in 
Potosi by the author, now in the Wisconsin historical library.) 

5 Ibid., 3 (October 8, 1930). See also pamphlet on Grant county history, 
item dated May 5, 1915. 

* Grant County Herald, May 15, 1915. 
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or had spent some time there, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it was named after Potosi, Missouri, a mining town 
which itself was named after the mining province of Potosi, 
Mexico. 

So closely connected with Potosi that it is impossible to 
keep their records apart, are three other settlements a mile 
and a half to two miles east: British Hollow, settled almost 
entirely by English from Cornwall and Wales; Rockville; 
and Dutch Hollow, settled mostly by Germans. In the whole 
district, mining was of course the chief occupation. By 1834 
Willis St. John had established the first smelter, and by 1840 
there had been seven more built in and around Potosi.’ 
Immigrants poured so steadily into the region that by 1841 
Potosi was one of the first two towns of Grant county to 
be incorporated.* By 1845 it was the largest town in the 
western part of the state, and the most feared rival of Galena 
and Dubuque, both of which employed runners to divert 
trade from there. For the river towns and trading posts up 
as far as Fort Snelling laid in supplies at Potosi, as did the 
lumbermen from the Kickapoo and Wisconsin rivers, sur- 
veyors from Dubuque and the Mineral Point land offices, 
and hundreds of teamsters from Illinois and Missouri. Min- 
ing was still the main occupation, but other business flour- 
ished also. There were in 1845, 8 general stores, 2 drug 
stores, 1 clothing store, 1 hardware store, 4 cabinet shops, 1 
confectionery, 4 smelting furnaces, 6 saloons, 1 tenpin alley, 
4 blacksmith shops, 1 chair factory, 2 brick yards, 1 tan- 
ning yard, 1 tanning mill, 2 livery stables, 2 bake shops, 
3 shoe shops, 2 wagon shops, 3 hotels, 2 barber shops, 2 tail- 
ors, 2 tinners, 2 painters, 25 joiners, 12 brick and stone ma- 
sons, 3 physicians, 1 jeweler, and 1 milliner. The town had 
its own warehouse at the landing on Grant slough, which 


* Scrapbook, 1. 
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was still navigable,* its own brewery,’ and its own news- 
paper, the Potosi Republic, a weekly folio of seven columns, 
politically Democratic. It had two large livery stables which 
ran a regular passenger and mail service between Potosi 
and Galena; and so heavy was the passenger traffic that 
the four-horse, rockaway coaches were usually not only 
filled, but carried riders on the top and on the boot of the 
coach. Its river traffic was likewise heavy; the large packets 
and tugs that daily plied up and down the river frequently 
landed at Potosi bringing cargoes of merchandise from 
St. Louis and New Orleans and returning laden with ore.’° 
By this time, too, Potosi had three churches, a Catholic, a 
Methodist, and a Congregational, all of which had been 
founded at least five years earlier; a female seminary, a male 
academy, and a kind of small, coeducational grammar school 
which had been begun in 1838; and a post office that had 
already served the community for nine years.’* Nor was 
this active, young town wanting in its social life. Aside from 
the various church organizations, there was an Odd Fellows 
lodge and a Free Masons lodge;’* bowling, and dancing, 
and ball games; the ever present conviviality of the many 
saloons; river voyages on steamboats that are reported to 
have had comfortable berths, excellent food, well stocked 
bars, poker games, and dancing at night; and occasionally 
the visits of show boats for which the whole town turned 
out.’® 

Though life was still far from luxurious, it was no longer 
as hard or as dangerous as it had been a decade earlier. The 
dugouts in the hillsides, and the rude cabins of sod, logs, or 

* Ibid., 1-2. 

* Ibid., 5 (Grant County Herald, December 16, 1931). 

® Tbid., 1, 8-10. 

% Tbid., 8-4, 


* Thid., 1. 
* Tbid., 10. 
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stone were being rapidly replaced by solidly built frame and 
even brick buildings. Usually these houses were built a story 
and a half high, the first floor having a living room, a dining 
room (what we would call a kitchen), sometimes one bed- 
room, and a summer kitchen which was often connected to 
the house proper only by a common roof. The half story was 
really attic, usually with a rough board floor, and sometimes 
with one window. Here the children slept and extra pro- 
visions were stored.** It was no longer necessary as it 
formerly was to card and spin wool into cloth before cloth- 
ing could be made; and the days when oats were threshed by 
having horses trample on them, and grain was made into 
meal by hand were about over.* But lamps of any kind were 
still scarce, and candles, like soap, were made by every in- 
dividual family.** 

The first miners in and about Potosi were largely from 
Illinois and southwest Missouri. In the 1840’s the popula- 
tion was drawn mainly from Missouri, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, though there was a substantial percentage of miners 
from Pennsylvania, Cornwall, and Wales.* Into this Yan- 
kee-British mining town, a few Germans had begun to pene- 
trate as early as the 1830's, and in the 1840’s quite a few new 
German families joined them.’® But by the time the census 
of 1850 was taken, the adult male working population of 
Germans in the town and village of Potosi had jumped to 
186. There is nothing surprising about such an increase at 

* Holford, p. 47, and accounts of early homes by various pioneers. Quite 
a number of such houses can still be seen in Potosi and other old mining towns. 
In fact, in Dutch Hollow, at least, the general plan has been adhered to even 
in the houses built within the last fifty years, with the one difference that the 
half story has become a full story. 


% Accounts of living pioneers. 

* Only three, possibly four, German families settled here before 1840. 
Between 1840 and 1850 about fifty-six more German families came, though only 
twenty-eight of the fifty-six can be proved by census and church records to have 
been not only in the state but also in the Potosi region, and only eleven came 
before 1845. 
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this time. It falls within the years 1846-54, which are rec- 
ognized as the peak years of German immigration to the 
United States;'* and it comes at a time when Wisconsin was 
the most publicized state in the union, with agents of various 
transport companies and land speculating companies ad- 
vertising the state and promoting immigration to it both in 
New York and Europe.** But when one remembers that 
the great flood of this immigration to Wisconsin came via 
the Great Lakes route from New York to the lake shore 
counties, especially to Milwaukee, which was recognized as 
a German city before 1850, and was the usual distributing 
ground for the surrounding territory,’® it may seem odd to 
have such an influx of Germans in this far-away Yankee 
corner of the state. That they came the route usually taken 
by immigrants heading for Wisconsin and had temerity 
enough to face the hardships of travel over almost a hundred 
miles of what was practically wilderness” to get from the 
eastern settlements of Wisconsin to Grant county seems 
unlikely. Much more probable is Mr. Schafer’s suggestion 
that the large number of Germans present in the lead min- 
ing region can be accounted for by their coming up the 
Mississippi from St. Louis in search of business opportuni- 
ties on that commercial highway, and by additions from 


™ Kate A. Everest, ‘How Wisconsin Came by Its Large German Element,’ 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, xii, 302. 

8 William Dames, Wie Sieht Es in Wiskonsin Aus (Meurs, Prussia, 1849), 
13. Dames is thoroughly disgusted with those commercial speculating agencies 
and warns his countrymen against them. There are scores of other Germans who, 
writing of their experiences in the new country, sound the same note of warning. 
The agencies really were a considerable factor in directing immigration until 
the state appointed an official commission for immigration in 1852. Cf. Everest, 
319-321. 

%” Joseph Schafer, The Wisconsin Lead Region (Madison, 1932), 17-18. 

* Cf. accounts of difficulties and discomforts of travel in contemporary 
accounts: ‘Letters and Diary of Joh. Fr. Diederichs,’ in Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, vii, 357-358; Dames, p. 20; Memoirs Historical and Edifying of a Mis- 
sionary Apostolic ... (Chicago, 1915), 182-189. This volume, familiarly termed 
the Memoirs of Father Mazzuchelli, was translated from the Italian by Sister 
Mary Benedicta Kennedy. 
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neighboring states. So far as Potosi is concerned, the Ger- 
mans who came before 1840 did (all four of them) come 
from Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois. And of a total of 967 
Germans recorded in the 1850 census, 244, or about one- 
fourth, had lived in other states. The immigration was, and 
continued to be remarkably direct, but, it seems to me, that 
unlike the Germans in eastern Wisconsin, the Germans in 
Potosi did not, to begin with, start out with the intention of 
settling in this state. For though Grant county has very 
fertile soil for farming, and excellent grazing land, it had 
already been taken by the Yankees, English, and Irish.”* 
Moreover, this was not the land being most advertised by 
speculating agencies, nor have I run across any mention of it 
in the many accounts which Germans in Wisconsin sent 
to their countrymen, describing conditions and giving ad- 
vice about choosing a site on which to settle.** These all 
concern the eastern counties which are today recognized as 
being predominantly German. But there was considerable 
immigration directed to New Orleans and St. Louis at a 
quite early date. In fact, Germans from the Palatinate had 
come to New Orleans very shortly after its founding in 
1718, and from Alsace and Wirttemberg in 1750. Shortly 
after 1840, New Orleans had 10,000 German inhabitants; 
St. Louis, too, attracted Germans in great numbers as it 
was the terminus of steamboat lines from New Orleans and 
the starting point of steamboat traffic up the Mississippi to 
the Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio rivers. By 1845, St. Louis 
had two German daily newspapers.”* But there were other 
early German settlements in Missouri. In 1824 Gottfried 


™ Schafer, Wisconsin Lead Region, 210, 213. 

™ See especially Der Auswanderer am Niederrhein (Prussia, 1848-50). Nos. 
1, 2, 5, 6, and 8 of this publication deal particularly with immigration to Wis- 
consin. 

* Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States (Boston, 
1909), i, 487-438, 447-448. 
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Duden with a few companions settled on the Missouri river, 
and apparently enjoyed his new life, for he wrote an idyllic 
book that had a wide circulation in Germany and attracted 
many Germans to the territory, particularly during the revo- 
lutionary periods, in Germany, of 1830 and 1848. Another 
early immigration which popularized the state was that of 
the Giessener Auswanderungs Gesellschaft led by Paul 
Follenius and Friedrich Miinch with the idea of establishing 
_a German state in Missouri. They came to Warren county, 
Missouri, with a large body of followers in 1834.%* A few 
years later, Iowa became the favored destination of incom- 
ing Germans, and in May, 1842, the newspapers of St. Louis 
reported that during the first three months of that year, 529 
steamers had arrived there with more than 30,000 passengers 
heading for that state.”* 

Not only Faust’s account, but other accounts of German 
settlements along the Mississippi’® speak at length about 
the settlements on the west bank of the river but do not men- 
tion any settlements on the east bank. The inference one 
may draw is, as was so often the case with foreign groups 
coming to this country, that the German settlements on the 
east bank of the river, including Potosi, were not planned. 
In other words, the early Potosi Germans came from Ger- 
many with St. Louis or some other city in Missouri or Iowa 
as a destination, but hearing of Potosi after they got to 
the Mississippi, or seeing its bustling activity when the 
steamer stopped at the port of Potosi, decided to try their 
fortunes there instead. Once the beginning of this settlement 
is accounted for, the explanation of its continuance is the 


* Thid., 440-444. 

* Tbid., 461. 

*Cf. J. Hanno Deiler, author of the following: Zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen am unteren Mississippi (New Orleans, 1901); Louisiana, Ein Heim 
fiir deutsche Ansiedler (New Orleans, 1895); ‘Settlement of the German Coast 
of Louisiana, in German American Annals, N.S. vii, 1909, 34-63. 
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same as that of every other foreign settlement: letters back 
to friends and relatives, and the spreading of the news of 
good fortune in the chosen locality among their townsmen. 

The story of the change of this particular town from an 
almost solid Yankee-British mining town to an almost as 
solid German agricultural town is an interesting one. And 
the most interesting phase of the story is the effect which 
settling in precisely such a community had on the Ger- 
mans—on their speech and particularly on the changes in 
the pronunciation of their surnames. 

By 1850, as I have said, the number of German men liv- 
ing and working in the Potosi district had risen to 186." 
Of these, 96 or 52 per cent were miners, 31 or 16 per cent 
were farmers, 11 or 6 per cent were laborers. The remaining 
59 people, representing approximately 26 per cent of the 
working population, were spread over twenty occupations.”® 
By 1860, only 72 of these people are still in Potosi. Of the 
96 miners, 18 are still miners, 17 have become farmers, 64 
have gone from the district, and the rest have gone into other 
trades. Of the 31 farmers in 1850, 24 have gone, 6 are still 
farmers, and 1 has become a blacksmith. Of the 59 persons 
originally engaged in miscellaneous trades, 36 have gone, 
4 have become farmers, and 1 has turned miner. To sum- 
marize: the original 186 German workers of 1850 have 
dwindled to 72 in 1860. Of these, 27 are farmers, 19 miners, 
and 26 engaged in miscellaneous occupations. By 1860, how- 
ever, 165 new German families have come to Potosi. In this 
new group, 61 or 37 per cent are miners, 35 or 21 per cent 
are farmers, 12 or 7 per cent are farm laborers. Thus, the 
summary of the occupations of the total German working 


This includes heads of families and single men. It represents roughly 
one-fourth or less of the total German population. 
* Census records for Grant county, 1850. Wisconsin historical library. 
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population present in 1860 is: miners, 33 per cent; farmers 
(not counting farm labor), 26 per cent; miscellaneous occu- 
pations, about 40 per cent. Between 1860 and 1870 the 
changes in occupation and the percentage of departures fol- 
low the trend established in the preceding decade; that is, 
the largest number of actual departures from the vicinity 
occurs in the mining group, and, what is more significant, 
an ever increasing number of miners become farmers. So 
that by 1870, of a total male working population of 203, only 
12 or 6 per cent are miners, 136 or 67 per cent are farmers, 
and 53 or 27 per cent are in miscellaneous occupations. 
While this trend is entirely compatible with all we know 
of the German immigrants to this country, the large per- 
centage of miners in the first two decades is unusual. In 
Glen Haven, another town in which the leading foreign ele- 
ment was German, only one was a miner; almost all the rest 
were farmers. And in Cassville, none of the large number of 
Germans present were miners.” The reason for this differ- 
ence may be that there was less land in Potosi not already 
taken up by the Americans and British, and that the settled 
farms that were for sale were too expensive for the newcom- 
ers to buy without first working at mining for some years. 
This is the more plausible when one sees how commonly the 
German miners who have been in the vicinity only a short 
time before a census is taken are reported as having little or 
no money or property. When one meets them again ten 
years later, they have either already earned enough to have 
bought a farm or to have established themselves in some 
trade, or they have at least accumulated several hundred 
dollars toward doing so. And certainly for the fairly poor 
immigrant who came to Potosi and had to turn his hand to 
something quickly to make a living, mining was the most 


* Schafer, Wisconsin Lead Region, 210. 
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obvious and most profitable work. According to the ac- 
counts of old settlers with whom I talked, everyone in town 
turned to mining at some time or other when he needed 
ready money. At that time there was still much ore on or 
near the surface, and neither any special skill nor initial in- 
vestment for equipment was necessary to dig it up. Indi- 
viduals went out into the fields and on the hillsides with 
their spades and dug to a depth of no more than four or five 
feet. The resulting ‘gopher holes’ with which the region was 
pocked can still be seen on the ridges on either side of Po- 
tosi’s one street. And so abundant was the supply of min- 
eral, that the mining companies operating there allowed the 
children of the town to gather freely pails full of waste ore 
which still contained enough mineral to have a ready market. 
Small wonder, then, that even the Germans here were many 
of them miners. 

In 1849, when the work of improving the Potosi harbor 
by making a direct cut from the Mississippi river to Grant 
slough was progressing, and the continued development of 
the town seemed assured, news came that was to affect the 
future of Potosi greatly. Gold had been discovered in Cali- 
fornia. The fever to go West did not strike Potosi fully un- 
til 1852, but when it did, the exodus was great and of a kind 
to completely change the complexion of the town. Though 
there were some Germans among them, by far the greater 
number of the outpouring miners were of the Yankee-British 
group, leaving the German element of Potosi prominent 
among those who remained. This, aside from beginning 
to turn the town from a characteristically Yankee one to a 
German one, foreshadows the turn from a commercial to an 
agricultural town. 

Two other things happened at very nearly the same time 
which further changed the outlook of Potosi. A bad epi- 
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demic of cholera swept the region, further depopulating 
the town;*° and, work on the cut from the Mississippi river 
te Grant slough, begun in 1846, and intended to improve 
Potosi’s harbor for more effective mercantile competition 
with other river towns, was abandoned; the slough filled up’ 
with mud so that steamers could no longer navigate it; and 
as a result, river trade was deflected to Cassville and Dun- 
leith.* The combination of having so greatly decreased a 
population with so large a percentage of Germans, and 
losing its harbor, definitely pointed to an agricultural rather 
than a commercial future for Potosi, and quieted the fears 
of its erstwhile rivals, Galena and Dubuque. For with the 
great migration to the West, and the further decrease in 
population caused by cholera, Potosi struck a depression 
that considerably lowered the price of all the property sud- 
denly for sale, and made it possible for the Germans to buy 
land formerly held by the Yankees and British.* 
Concurring with this increase in the material and numeri- 
cal importance of the Germans, was an increase in their po- 
litical and administrative importance. In 1853, Celestine 
Kaltenbach was made town treasurer, the first town office 
to be held by a German. Thereafter the list of town officers 
always includes at least one German, often more. But the 
development of Potosi into the almost completely German 
settlement it is now, was fairly gradual, as is shown by the 
census records; for in 1870 the total German population stil] 
did not quite equal the total non-German population; and 
of the non-German population, the British still represented 
more than half. The great social and numerical supremacy 
of the English-Yankee group in the community during the 
first forty years of Potosi’s development: left a lasting social 


* Scrapbook, 1. 
= Schafer, Wisconsin Lead Region, 218. 
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and linguistic impression. Most of the men of wealth and 
recognized position were English or American. Business 
was transacted in English, with the aid of Dolmetschers; in- 
struction in the schools was in English; and the greatest 
social preoccupation of the district was the weekly English 
spelling bee, in which young and old, native and foreigner 
alike vied for distinction. The first generation of Germans 
born here were brought up in a community in which English 
customs and the English language were, for them, the most 
dominant social and economic factors. To buy or to sell 
merchandise or property, to get work or to hire workers, the 
Germans had to make themselves understood and had to 
identify themselves to people whose language lacked some of 
the phonemes vital in German and possessed others which 
were lacking in German habits of articulation. The problem 
of making themselves understood was met, of course, by 
learning to speak English as soon as possible. But, in con- 
trast to settlements in strongly German counties like Mil- 
waukee and Ozaukee where the German element was from 
the beginning predominant enough to maintain its own cul- 
ture and language in a position of equality with the new 
language and culture they were absorbing, the Germans in 
Potosi were so completely absorbed by their new environ- 
ment that today it is almost impossible to find anyone, even 
among the surviving first generation German-Americans, 
who can speak German with any degree of facility, or who 
can remember his native pronunciation of names like Ger- 
hardt and Burkhardt, which are here always pronounced as 
though spelled Gerid and Burkit with a strong stress on the 
first syllable but no stress on the second. Indeed, from the 
treatment of their surnames we can reconstruct the social and 
linguistic evolution of the Germans of this region. Take the 
fairly common German name Schmidt, for instance. In Mil- 
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waukee and Ozaukee counties the name is still pronounced 
Schmidt, or if the pronunciation has changed to Smith, the 
spelling, too, has changed. But in Potosi, the name always 
retains the German spelling but is regularly pronounced 
Smith. The inference is that linguistic pressure was stronger 
in Potosi than in Milwaukee and Ozaukee communities, but 
that the conscious influence of the written word was weaker. 
Moreover, the Anglicizing of these German names appar- 
ently occurred so rapidly that the old spellings were, almost 
from the beginning, the orthodox symbols for the new pro- 
nunciations; so that, with more than half of the community 
pronouncing the symbol Burkhardt, Burkit, there was no 
need to change the symbol in order to point it toward a new 
and more American pronunciation. The changes in pro- 
nunciation, however, were necessary, and took place for 
sound linguistic reasons. As it was necessary for the Ger- 
mans to learn to speak English, so it was necessary for their 
names to be adapted to the regular patterns of the new 
speech. It is, indeed, mainly in this Yankee-British pronun- 
ciation of characteristically German names that the bustling 
mining town of 1840 can still be recognized in the sleepy 
little agricultural town that is Potosi today. 











EARLY WISCONSIN SCHOOL TEACHERS 
BELLE CusHMAN BoHN 


HE young ladies with curls draped over braided ‘rats’ 

in their hair were country schoolma’ams of Wisconsin 

in the 1870’s. After passing the county examinations and 

receiving teachers’ certificates, they went into the country 

districts, found schools, and took charge of them at sixteen 

years of age. No normal school training was required at 

that time. The ambitious pupils in the ungraded, common 

schools who rated best in the three R’s, usually became teach- 
ers on leaving school. 

Schoolhouses were small, one-room unpainted frame or 
log buildings with crude homemade seats and desks. Always 
were found the long box stove in the center of the room and 
a small blackboard painted on a square surface made of 
roughly matched boards. Convenient to the blackboard was 
a long pointed stick to be used in explaining the work placed 
there by teacher or pupils with pieces of chalk broken up, 
as this was before chalk crayons were used. The pointer was 
also supposed to be used as an instrument to enforce disci- 
pline, if necessary. 

The school year consisted of two terms, three months in 
summer and four or five in winter. Teachers were hired 
for the term only and were paid from eighteen to twenty- 
five dollars per month in summer and from twenty-five to 
thirty in winter. They were required to do their janitor 
work, but would sometimes hire fires built in extremely cold 
winters. Many times they waded the drifts of unshoveled 
roads to build fires in cold rooms in order to save what it 
would cost to hire it done. 
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Board was one dollar and a half per week at a farm 
home, where there was no heat but that from the kitchen 
stove, except when company came and a fire was lighted in 
the parlor heating stove. Kerosene lamps were used in gen- 
eral, but homemade tallow candles in brass candlesticks with 
snuffers to trim the wicks were carried to light the way to 
dark places and for bedroom light. 

There was no writing paper used in school except for 
essays and in examinations. Slates of all sizes to fit the 
size of the pupils were used. When space was needed for 
new work, that already on the slate was erased by moistening 
the tips of the fingers on the tongue and rubbing it out. A 
damp cloth or sponge might be kept in the desks of some of 
the older pupils for this purpose. 

In the midst of school work a boy would raise his hand 
and snap his fingers to attract the teacher’s attention and ask 
if he and another boy might get a pail of water. This was 
accomplished by going to the nearest well or spring, as there 
were no wells on the school grounds. When they returned, 
tugging the pail of water, some pupil would do the hand rais- 
ing, finger snapping act, saying: ‘Please may I pass the 
water?’ Given permission, the pail and dipper went the 
rounds until all who were thirsty were refreshed. 

The tramping of heavy cowhide boots worn by the big 
boys with the clatter of lighter copper-toed ones made of 
calfskin, worn by the small boys, was a trial of the teacher’s 
nerves every time all the pupils left the room as at recess or 
dismissal. The grating of pencils on slates, the breaking of 
rules against whispering, gum chewing and so on, with the 
buzzing and stirring about of sometimes as many as thirty 
pupils ranging from four to twenty years of age, required 
strength, patience, and fortitude on the part of the teacher. 
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While it was not all sunshine, there was compensation 
other than the wages received. These youthful teachers were 
treated with great respect by all, young and old, in the dis- 
trict. They were honored guests at social affairs such as 
donations held at some convenient home for the benefit of the 
local minister where, besides the money collected, there were 
contributions of grain, meat, vegetables, and anything a 
family might need or use brought in lumber wagons or 
bobsleds from far and near. The lucky fellow whose father 
owned a buggy or cutter usually brought the schoolma’am. 
Then there were quiltings where the men and boys came in 
the evening to enjoy supper and games. A trick of the eve- 
ning, sometimes, was to wrap the finished quilt around and 
around an unsuspecting young man before he knew what 
was happening. Then there were the sleigh rides to other 
districts where loads of spellers came to compete with other 
schools for the honor of ‘spelling down’ all contestants; the 
young people’s parties where kissing games were played and 
forfeits redeemed; and the picnics to the wintergreen hill. 
All these are very simple and old-fashioned activities to 
write about but lots of fun and recreation then. 

The teachers in turn gave spelling schools, debates, and 
programs at the schoolhouses. After the program prepared 
by the school had been given, visitors either voluntarily or 
by request would add to the entertainment by giving talks, 
recitations, or singing songs such as “Tis Away Out in the 
West,’ ‘Belle Mahone,’ ‘The Letter in the Candle,’ and 
maybe the long sad tale of ‘Barbara Allen’ would be sung 
by some old man. 

There was pleasure and pride in the progress of pupils 
in school work and much encouragement for the teachers in 
the courtesy and kindness shown them through the term. 
The ‘Good morning’ greeting by the children as they arrived 
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at school and the ‘Good night’ as they left, their eager desire 
to please by bringing bouquets of wild flowers, gathered on 
the way to school, for teacher’s desk, the gift of a big red 
apple by a shy little boy, face beaming with pride and joy 
but not daring to raise his eyes, the urgent invitations to the 
homes where many lasting friendships were formed were 
among the many pleasant memories of the little, old school- 
rooms. 

We smile as we look at the serious, young-old faces and 
note the watch chains holding watches tucked into belts, 
the old-fashioned dresses, and last but not least—the curls. 
Many might wonder if teachers and schools so lacking in all 
that is required today accomplished anything, but these 
teachers drilled their pupils thoroughly in the three R’s while 
teaching, by precept and example, good manners and morals 
and a love of books. They were just old-time teachers with- 
out powder, paint, or permanents, in old-time schools in 
Wisconsin. 








DOCUMENTS 
THE ABNER MORSE DIARY: RIVER FALLS, 1859-61 


Epitep, witH INtTRopUCTION, BY Bayrp STILL AND 
Wittiam Herrmann 


Tuesday, April 19.—The morning dawns in beauty; the 
air is rich and balmy; we can safely prophesy that spring is 


now at our doors, and will soon spread her green mantle 
before us. 


Wednesday, April 20, 1859.—A warm, refreshing rain 
is now falling. A few days more, and we shall see the farmer 
following his plow, or scattering the seed from which he 
hopes to reap an abundant harvest. It will be a sweet relief, 
not to farmers only, but to all who have been long confined 
in idleness, to be permitted once more to resume the ordinary 
labor and pursuits of everyday life. These are but holidays 
that we have been spending and some of us have spent them 
in an idle, unprofitable manner. We can never atone for time 
misspent—it is lost and gone forever. But how foolish a 
thing it is to misspend our precious time! When we have no 
manual labor to perform, we should never fail to improve 
the mind. This we can do in a variety of ways, and no one 
can furnish any good excuse for wasting precious time. 

Thursday, April 21.—It is a cool, cloudy day—the wind 
blows steadily from the North West, and the ‘chills’ come 
over some of us who have looked cheerful for a few days 
past. It is truly strange—even wonderful—how the state 
of the weather affects the state of feeling in society. A bright, 
clear day indicates bright, clear intellects, and when intellects 
are bright and clear, we expect and find cheerful hearts, and 
kind feelings. When the weather is dark and gloomy, it is 
dangerous to approach a man, and still more dangerous to 
come in contact with a woman. The women say it has been 
mud-mud-mud, and they will be truly thankful when good 
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weather comes again! So much for the ladies, bless their 
happy souls! Not always happy, however, but next door 
to happiness, and that is just about as near as mortals ever 
get to happiness in this world. 

Friday, April 22, 1859.—The revival seems to continue 
to be the theme of conversation—it seems to be the very life 
of society at the present time. It reminds me of a prairie fire 
in Autumn. It seems to be sweeping in every direction, leav- 
ing here and there an isolated tree or bush which seems to 
be inaccessible by reason of some protecting influence; it 
may be in some damp, cold place, or be hedged round with 
some impregnable barrier of thorns. It works silently in the 
daytime, and seems to burn carefully and tenderly in some 
low, sequestered spot, almost unseen, yet quite as effectual. 
Its blaze is highest in the evening—the gentle breezes which 
float over the face of the earth at twilight, seem to fan the 
flame, and it catches anew on every altar, and illuminates 
both earth and heaven with beams of light. 

Saturday, April 23, 1859.—The week has passed by 
pleasantly. No outbreak of any kind of a public nature, 
strictly speaking, has been known. I never saw the place so 
quiet as it has been for a month past. Religion is still the 
theme, and men and women, like king Agrippa before St. 
Paul, are almost persuaded to become christians. Yes, more. 
There are a great many who are fully persuaded to do so, 
and among them I trust Mary & myself may be found. Our 
earnest prayer to God is to learn our duty and observe it. 
We find ourselves humble supplicants at the feet of Jesus, 
and we trust that our names may yet be found written in the 
Book of Life. The evidence of this we expect to find, as 
Flavel says, “By reading the work of Sanctification in our 
own hearts, I desire no miraculous voice from Heaven, no 
extraordinary signs or unscriptural notices and information 
on this matter. Lord, let me but find my heart obeying thy 
calls, my will obediently submitting to thy commands; sin 
my burden and Christ my desire: I never crave a fairer or 
surer evidence of thy elevating love to my soul. And if it had 
an oracle from Heaven, an extraordinary messenger from 
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the other world, to tell me thou lovest me, I have no reason 
to credit such a voice, whilst I find my heart wholly sensual, 
averse from God, and indisposed to all that is spiritual.’— 
Such is the language of Flavel, and such is the sentiment of 
our hearts. But religion we are bound to live, God being our 
helper. We see, we feel, in short we know the necessity of it. 

Sunday, April 24.—We can say with the poet, in all 
sincerity, 


Now calm comes on this holy day, 
Morning unfolds the Eastern sky, 
And upward takes her lofty way, 

Triumphant to her throne on high. 


Earth glorious wakes as o’er her breast 
The morning flings her rosy ray, 

And, blushing from her dreamless rest, 
Unveils her to the gaze of day. 


We have attended church to-day. Heard a sermon in the 
forenoon by Mr. Stevens, upon the necessity of christian 
union—a union of all those who feel an interest in the cause 
of religion, not regarding sect or denomination.” He would 
advise that the Congregationalists, the Baptists and the 
Methodists should all come together, and feel that they are 
one band of brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Monday, April 25.—To-day I have been to Prescott.® 
Found the going good, the mud having pretty generally 


*The First Congregational church was organized February 3, 1855. In 
1856, the Rev. W. R. Stevens was installed as the first pastor, remaining in this 
position for six years. W. L. Beeman, An Illustrated Souvenir of River Falls, 
Wisconsin (River Falls, 1900); also History of Northern Wisconsin (Western 
historical company, Chicago, 1881), 719. 

* Prescott, the goal of Morse’s teaming activities, was situated on the 
junction of the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers. Although its founders hoped 
as early as 1827 to make it the chief city of the Northwest, more than a meager 
beginning was delayed until about 1851 when Philander Prescott laid off a few 
lots to begin the village and Dr. O. T. Maxson erected a store. The village ex- 
panded rapidly in the middle fifties and by 1860 its population was listed 
as 1,031. By 1855, Prescott had become the entrepét for the export of the agri- 
cultural surplus produced by farmers in the vicinity and for the import of 
manufactured goods by river boats, two to three of which discharged and 
loaded each day. Reminiscences of J. M. Bailey, quoted in Oliver Gibbes Jr., 
and C. E. Young, ‘Sketch of Prescott and Pierce County,’ in Wisconsin Historical 
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dried up. Prescott is a city, but what would our Vermont 
friends say were they to take a bird’s eye glance at her? There 
are hundreds of villages in New England with from three 
to ten times the wealth of Prescott, which would scorn the 
idea of receiving the cognomen of a city. Even the whole 
state of Vermont has but one city, while there are one hun- 
dred towns which contain villages that would throw Prescott 
entirely into the shade. 

But the West is a decidedly fast country. Cities grow up 
in a few months, and villages are made on paper in a few 
hours by some speculator, and some of them are inhabited 
only by wild animals and gophars [sic]. Their corner lots 
may sell to some greenhorn, and their value be enhanced by 
changing hands, but the time is sure to come when [they ] 
will sell for the taxes. 

Tuesday, April 26.—Another fine day has passed, and 
we are all one day nearer our journey’s end. The past is but 
an hour, as it were, yet the future seems to be of long dura- 
tion. We are seldom satisfied to live in the present, but 
continually pour [sic] over the past, or dream of the future. 
We forget that ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof’. 
If our lives are right to-day, we need have little concern for 
the morrow, and when the morrow is come, we have little to 
repent of that [which] occurred or transpired yesterday. To- 
day is the time to reform if we are prone to evil doing, since 
tomorrow is always one day ahead. Delays are dangerous, es- 
pecially in cases of reformation. In the first the moral feel- 
ings daily [are] becoming callous or hardened, and we can 
scarcely hope to recover from our malady unless the remedial 
agent is applied at once. Next, we have no promise of an- 
other day, and our career on earth may terminate any hour. 

Saturday Evening, April 30, 1859. The week is past— 
we are gathered round the table with newspapers and the 
usual accompaniments for Saturday evening. Every day of 
the week has been pleasant; farmers have improved their 





Collections, iii, 460-461; W. H. C. Folsom, Fifty Years in the Northwest (St. 
Paul, 1888), 211. History of Northern Wisconsin, 708-709, 715-717. The census of 
1860 listed Abner Morse as a teamster. 
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time in getting in their grain and preparing their ground 
for planting corn and potatoes. I have passed one field this 
week where there are 250 acres, all cultivated by one man. 
He has, also, fifty acres more ‘under the plough,’ making 
300 acres in all. 

I have been to Prescott five times this week, and I am, 
as the saying is, ‘the worse for wear.’ But the time is come 
to work, and work we must, since our seasons are short in- 
deed. We shall doubtless see some frosty nights, even a 
month hence, and we may be sure to see frost as early as the 
first of September, so that we have but little more than three 
months out of the twelve which we can claim are free from 
frost. 

Monday, May 2, 1859.—May has opened upon us in full 
splendor. Yesterday was the brightest and warmest of the 
season. To-day has been warm, but sultry and cloudy.— 
Never do we anticipate so much as we do in the month of 
May. The husbandman rejoices in anticipation of a future 
harvest; the invalid’s heart leaps for joy as he tastes the 
balmy breath of May. It has long been his earnest prayer 
to survive till the flowers shall bud and blossom once more. 
It is then that he hopes to regain strength—to be able to 
walk through the meadow—to ramble by the side of that 
limpid stream where oft his truant feet did wander in child- 
hood’s joyous days. It is then, too, that he hopes to be able 
to scale the steep hill-side—to reach the summit, and behold 
once more the beautiful landscape. "Tis these and a thousand 
other dreamy thoughts that fill his half-bewildered brain, in 


view of approaching-lovely May. [Nine lines omitted as 
speculative. | 


But my thoughts have run far astray from what I de- 
signed to write when I picked up my pen, so I will drop 
[it] again before I am lost entirely. 

Wednesday Evening, May 4.—We are just now enjoy- 
ing the luxury of a fine thunder shower.—It has been a very 
warm day, and there has been a visible change in the whole 
face of nature, and now this warm and gentle shower seems 
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to come just in time to make dame Nature laugh with joy 
excessive. What untold beauties the morrow will unfold! 
I dare not recount them, since the things we love the most, 
and anticipate the greatest pleasure in, are those in which 
we are most likely to be disappointed. 

Friday, May 6.—The rain to-day seems to be inter- 
mittent—first a sunshine, then a shower. We have had at 
least, a half dozen showers since morning, and it is now 
only four o’clock, p.m. Vegetation is putting forth rapidly; 
the spring is far in advance of any spring before since we 
came West. Our coarse, ugly bur-oaks, which are always the 
last to appear verdant in spring, actually begin now to look 
green. 

With the opening of spring our village presents some 
new phases. Some new buildings are ‘going up,’ not in the 
sense, however, in which some other things have ‘gone up,’ 
but the reverse. C. E. Abbott is finishing a fine two story 
house, on the East Side of Third Street, and there are some 
other very good buildings in process of erecting and finish- 
ing.—Last Saturday evening, Parker Flint put up his sign 
for a Hotel. As I am sitting by the window, and cast the 
eye up the street occasionally, the ‘FLINT HOUSE’ in large 
capitals, is the first thing that meets it. Now we have the 
‘Flint House’ on one side and the ‘Greenwood House’ on 
the other.* Well, we are well provided for, and I apprehend 
the day is far distant when the third will be called for, or even 
that will make the two we now have, to be a source of great 
profit to the proprietors. In short, it seems to me that neither 
can be a remunerative business—neither will make a man 
rich at present. 

The excitement about the reformation, has died away. 
Not a word do we hear about it except from the pulpit. 

‘The Greenwood house, the first hotel in River Falls, was built in the spring 
of 1855 by G. W. Cairns. Beeman, River Falls, Wisconsin. Parker Flint adver- 
tised on April 27, 1859, that the Flint house, formerly known as Flint’s boarding 
house, was now ‘well fitted up for the benefit of the traveling public. A good 
barn and carriage house connected. Board,—Three Dollars per week; seventy- 
five cents per day.’ River Falls Journal. A month later, H. H. Byington, pro- 


prietor of the Greenwood house was advertising new furnishings, ‘commodious 
stables,” board at $1.00 per day and $3.50 per week. Ibid., June 29, 1859. 
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People are too busy now in business of different kinds, either 
to think or talk much about religious matters. Not to think 
either, for there is never a better time to think, reflect and 
resolve than when we follow the plow, or drive the plane. 
There is never a better or more appropriate time to hold 
sweet communion with our God, than in our hours of retire- 
ment from the world, while our hands are engaged in some 
useful employment. Indeed, how can we better serve God 
than by properly exercising those facul[t]ies which he has 
given us, and that for the very object, and their legitimate 
purposes? Here it is that we secure a double blessing. Our 
hearts soar aloft in praise, gratitude and adoration, while 
our works also praise Him. But modern divines tell us that 
we can show our devotion, and make a confession of Christ, 
and a proper profession [of] faith, only by attending con- 
ference, and prayer meetings; they tell us if we neglect these 
and follow our common business, the world will say that our 
hearts are there, and that our actions deny what our lips 
have confessed, or rather professed. 

Now I should like to know who is my conscience keeper? 
I should like to know if it did not show as much to the world 
in favor of religion—in favor of the cause of Christ, and in 
favor of the individual, for a man to attend pretty closely to 
his own business, and show by a well ordered life and a godly 
conversation that he enjoys the religion he professes, as it 
does to make a public display two or three evenings in each 
week, for the sake of parading our professions before the 
world? It is true that people should meet at proper places, 
and as often as may be consistent with their secular business 
affairs, to congratulate one another, and to worship God. 
But because a man feels tnat he cannot well afford to spend 
his week days in the most hurrying part of the year, to at- 
tend conference meetings, it should never be said of him that 
his heart is upon worldly things. Nay, that very man may 
be both serving and worshiping his God with more true 
zeal and devotion, than three fourths of those who are bow- 
ing before the altar in the sanctuary. Yet the man of God 
will tell us on Sunday, that the laborer who neglects these 
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semi or tri-weekly conference and prayer meetings, is not 
in the enjoyment of that religion—that faith which works 
by love and purifies the heart! In my opinion such kind of 
preaching is akin to bigotry; it evinces, at least, a spirit of 
aristocracy which is well nigh unpardonable. 

Saturday, May 7.—Another warm, sultry, showery day. 
We cannot fail to record these things, since we are far 
more than ever delighted with the country, and highly elated 
with our prospects for an early spring. If we were in the 
timber, the words of the poet when he says, 


Where the dim forest waved his naked trees 
To every sweeping blast, 

Fresh buds on those, tender leaves on these, 
Show signs of life at last, 


would be in point. Yet they are not altogether inapposite 
here; we have not ‘the dim forest,’ but we have many of the 
grim bur-oak, with the ‘fresh buds’ and ‘tender leaves,’ all 
showing ‘signs of life, at last.[’ ] 

But we think the rain will soon cease—that is, in common 
parlance, will ‘dry up.’ The ground is very wet, and the 
streams are high. 

Sunday, May 8.—Have attended church, forenoon. Ser- 
mon by Brother Stevens. Text, Ex. XX, a part of the 5th 
and the 6th verse: ‘For I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous 
[God], visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me; and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments.’ 

It was a plain, practical discourse, well arranged, and 
well spoken. The speaker showed first, the sacredness of our 
covenant with God, and then exhorted his hearers not to 
violate it—not to ‘forsake our first love.’ The spirit of jeal- 
ousy was in God, and it should be in us, even as it is in those 
united in conjugal relations. The marriage covenant is held 
sacred—we ever guard it with a jealous eye. Why not our 
covenant with God? God is ever watchful of us, and we 
should ever be mindful of our relations to Him. Our own 
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example has a great deal to do in forming and molding the 
characters of our children. We transmit to them certain 
characteristics which are prominent in ourselves, whether 
natural or acquired. It is an old maxim that ‘Like begets 
like,’ and add to this the weight of example and the iniqui- 
ties, as well as the virtues of parents must be expected to 
exhibit themselves, even in the third and fourth generation. 

Children, then, should be brought up ‘in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’ Our lives should be well ordered 
and adorned with a godly conversation, for God will ‘show 
mercy unto thousands that love Him and keep His com- 
mandments.’ He will reward us—He will reward our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children. We are now moulding the 
character for or of the next generation. How important then 
that we both choose and act wisely! 

Monday Evening, May 9.—I have been to Prescott to- 
day. Several of our River Falls people went down the river, 
and among the rest, Mrs. White started on a visit to Ver- 
mont. The widow is quite gay, even in her weeds. She left 
in good spirits. She took a ticket for Boston for $26.75.— 
Fare is very low now. There is a great amount of competi- 
tion on the river, and more on the railroads. But I am quite 
too sleepy to write more, so I will drop my pen and retire. 

Sunday, May 15.—I have spent the week that has 
passed, since Monday last, in following the plow or harrow. 
I have ‘shantied’, as the Badgers term it, and have taken 
shanty fare, which is sometimes fair, and sometimes pretty 
hard fare. 


Friday Evening, May 20.—Time is flying rapidly, and 
work presses hard, so that my diary is seriously neglected. 
But we are always looking ahead—we expect more leisure 
time—we hope to see better times, and so on, and so forth. 
We forget that it is our duty to 


Wisely improve the present hour, 
Be innocently merry; 

Slight not the pleasures in our power. 
Which will not, can not tarry. 
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But while we thus enjoy the present, let us hope on, and 
hope ever. Let us hope for the best in all things here on 
earth, and, finally, may we so live that [illegible] we close 
our earthly career, we may hope for heaven hereafter. But, 
to prepare for heaven, we must live godly and religious lives 
here. We make ourselves what we are, and our every day 
walk and conversation goes to make, or rather mould our 
future lives. 

Saturday Eve., May 21.—This has been a cold, windy 
day. I have been to Prescott, and have seldom suffered more, 
or even as much, in dead of winter, from cold.—By the way, 
Prescott is a pretty dry place now. There is but little going 
on there. I have never seen business so dull there since I came 
to the country. But dull times in the city sometimes indicate 
good times in the country. It shows, at least, that people are 
busy at home, and when busy there, they are safer far, than 
when wasting time, spending money and contracting debts 
in cities. But men do not adopt and follow good maxims. 
‘They even possess intuitive knowledge which they neglect to 
improve. In this they seem to exhibit less prudence than the 
brute, or the bird. The bird never builds its nest in a decaying 
tree; it always selects a tree of healthy and vigorous growth, 
and avoids even a decaying limb. From such facts man should 
learn wisdom, and when he has learned he should practice 
it. 

Sunday morning, May 22.—We had a pretty severe frost 
last night, which will injure fruit to some extent. Of tame 
fruit we have but little anyway, but that little the owners 
are anxious to save. Of wild fruit there is a great abundance, 
and a large share of it well protected from frost by the 
thickets where it grows. 

Spring crops that are coming out of the ground look first 
rate. A large amount of seed, of nearly all the different 
kinds of grain, has been put into the ground, and there is 
more to be put in yet. A good deal of corn, and a large 
quantity of oats and potatoes will be put in the ensuing 
week. With tolerable crops, farmers will have a large supply 
next fall, and when farmers are well off, everybody else is 
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well off. The farmers are the bone and sinew of our social 
organizations. Without the producer, the whole fabric must 
fall at once; but the mechanic is quite as useful in his sphere, 
while the members of ‘the professions’ are dead weights 
upon [a] community, so far as producing is concerned. 

Tuesday evening, May 24.—A fine showery day we have 
had. It has ‘turned round’ cold. Well, what has turned 
round? Why, the weather, of course. But the weather can’t 
turn round. Never mind, it is all right anyway. 

Well, now this is a glorious privilege that one has, of 
being at full liberty to think just what he pleases, and if he 
happens to write it down in some private place, and then 
keep it in some private place, he is all right, sure—‘just as 
safe as a thief in the mill.’ But if he happens to throw it in 
some corner where an editor gets hold of it and ‘gives it a 
place in his valuable paper’ may heaven help him. A reads 
it, B reads and C reads, and all indifferently, yet all find 
fault in some way. Next, Editor number two cuts a few lines 
from it here, and a few more there, and asks some dry ques- 
tion, or holds the writer up to ridicule. Well, there is a secret 
pleasure in this, after all, since we can listen to these com- 
plaints, which sometimes amount to strictures, or read the 
dry jokes of Editor No. 2, and have the pleasure of think- 
ing that they might, perhaps, do but little better on the 
whole, should they attempt a similar exercise. Besides, it is 
good for one to go through the ordeal of criticism. He may 
see some errors and he may be still more confirmed in some 
opinion he has advanced. 

But, after a day of labor, it is pleasant to hold sweet 
communion with one’s own self, and even to record a few 
passing thoughts, where they may be regarded as private 
property. We feel and think many things which the world 
should never know. We can think, to be sure, without writing, 
and we, doubtless, think a good many things which should 
never be written; but writing induces or produces a habit of 
thinking, and in some measure systematizes our thoughts, 
and improves our manner of expressing them. 
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Thursday evening, May 26.—This day has been stormy 
in the extreme. A heavy rain commenced this morning about 
four o’clock, and we have not seen five minutes’ cessation 
during the whole day. What is remarkable to me is the fact 
that this storm comes direct from the North West, a thing 
I have never seen before since I came to this country. The 
wind has been, and is now strong, and the clouds are running 
to the South East. If the order of nature is not changed, the 
order of storms is for this once, at least. Well, nature must 
have her freaks once in a while, as well as everything else, 
and we are not at liberty to find fault, but it is our duty to 
admire, even though her freaks are not always exactly in 
accordance with our wishes or desires. But this cold storm 
does not chill our prospects for crops. There was never a 
time when English grain, so called, looked so well as this 
season of the year, since I can remember. We are encour- 
— now to sed for “— — 


Sadie eve., Sie 28 sills hiiein to ‘Sistine again 
to-day. The Circuit Court is yet in session. People seem to 
have an inherent love of litigation; they will work hard 
for money and then pay it out to lawyers for the sake of 
quarreling with their neighbors.—The case on trial yester- 
day was one where an action was brought by a young man 
against a Justice of the Peace for false imprisonment. 
There were three lawyers employed on each side, and the 
trial occupied the whole day. It cost the county over $100, 
and the parties as much more. A verdict was rendered for 
the plaintiff, with damages to the amount of $18.—‘A profit- 
able job.’ —This is a fair specimen of a majority of the cases 
tried in our courts. Really, they are a nuisance, a curse to 
the community. This Court now costs Pierce County $1500 
per annum, and there is a fair prospect of its increasing. 
A. sad inn for — 


a —_ 29] a ‘The ine ii — a plea- 
sant one.—There has been no little excitement in the place in 
consequence of some baptisms by immersion and sprinkling. 
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In the morning the Rev. Mr. S. baptized one by immersion, 
and several by sprinkling, and received into his church by 
letter, and upon profession of faith, the number of four- 
teen.—After the afternoon service, Rev. Mr. G. baptized 
four by immersion.°—Mr. L. has received but one new mem- 
ber to my knowledge. The different churches are gradually 
increasing in numbers. They seem to be well united in their 
efforts, and it matters little where the new converts join, 
provided each one is satisfied, and no undue influence is used 
to bias their choice. In matters of conscience, it becomes us 
to let others act independently where the consequences are 
to attach themselves exclusively. 

[Sunday, June 5, 1859].—It has been a busy time with 
us for several days past, and in the bustle and hurry I have 
neglected this journal—a thing which I regret. I love to 
refer to it, but it gives me far more pleasure to see that the 
dates keep tally with the days of the week. While I sit and 
write I have a sweet season of reflection, and I know that 
no day should be allowed to pass over my head without I 
profit by such a season. It smooths the rugged pathway of 
life; it softens asperities, and refines the feelings; it gives 
tone and grace to our actions, and consequently it enhances 
our pleasures. The mind, or rather the Soul is elevated, and 
it is a season of prayer to one who daily habituates himself 
to it. But we are prone to neglect well known duties, and 
there is scarcely anyone who cannot adopt the sentiment 
expressed in the couplet— 


I know the right, and I approve it too; 
I know the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 


The week that has passed has been an uncommon one 
for the season. Heavy rains fell early in the week, and hard 


* The First Baptist church was organized April 12, 1857, as a branch of the 
First Baptist church of Hudson, Wisconsin, the first covenant meeting being 
held April 18, 1857. On June 1, 1857, the Rev. A. Gibson, appointed by the 
American Baptist home missionary society, became pastor. The River Falls 
church was separated from the Hudson church, August, 1857. Beeman, River 
Falls, Wisconsin; History of Northern Wisconsin, 719. 
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frost brought [up] the rear on Friday & Saturday nights. 
Vines are everywhere cut off—beans have shared the same 
fate; corn and potatoes are ‘badly singed’, so they say. I have 
seen things ‘singed’ by fire, but whether the opposite, namely, 
frost, will have the same effect, may be a matter of doubt. 

The most exciting topic of the day is the war in Italy. 
From what source the war commenced, or rather from what 
cause, is at the present time, a profound secret to the world. 
History, however, will one day clear up to the world many 
things which are now a mere matter of conjecture; it will 
give some insight into the commencement and progress of 
these mysterious negotiations and relations. It will tell us 
why it is that Louis Napolean [Napoleon] grasps the sword 
in defense of Sardinia. It will tell us whether he wishes to 
increase his fame and influence as a military commander— 
whether he desires to pay off an old grudge against Austria, 
and show to the world on whom the mantle of Bonaparte 
has fallen, or whether he wishes to extend his dominions 
over more territory. It is true that his professed object is 
‘to restore Italy to herself,’ but this looks to an outsider to 
be mere pretense. Napolean well knows that in restoring 
Italy to herself, he will establish a republic in Southern 
Europe of rather formidable dimensions, and one which will 
be a terror to despotic rule on every side. We look upon this 
proposition then, as not being made in good faith. But it is 
quite certain that Sardinia must bow to Austrian authority, 
or seek protection from Louis Napolenan [ sic], and whether 
the tyranny of the one is more to be dreaded than the ‘tender 
mercies’ of the other, is perhaps a doubtful question. 

Sunday June 12, 1859.—The weeks are passing away 
rapidly, and I am omitting an important duty; but I have 
caught myself in this predicament so often that I am not 
now going to write a sermon upon the sin of negligence, 
lest (judging from the past), I should fall into the same 
error again before the week is passed. 

The events of the week, so far as I have known them, 
have been nothing but those of common occurrence. 
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Sunday, June 19.—The week past has been cold and 
cloudy, but to-day is bright and clear, and comfortably warm. 
The prospect for crops generally, is good—corn being an 
exception. There is little interest felt in [the] community 
now about politics, religion, or anything else except the usual 
business affairs, and the war in Europe. That, however, 
progresses slowly, and there is a prospect of an adjustment 
of difficulties. 

By last evening’s mail we received intelligence that one 
of our acquaintances in Bethel had paid the last tribute to 
earth. It was one I. T. Morgan, with whom I have been ac- 
quainted for the last ten years.—Our friends there seem to 
be dropping off one after another, and those we least sus- 
pected to be liable to death, are the first to depart. 

Evening—The Sabbath has passed with the ordinary 
amount of preaching with us, viz: three sermons. The ser- 
vices commence at nine in the morning by prayer meeting. 
Service is also had on Wednesday evening, Thursday 
afternoon, and Friday and Saturday evenings. We are well 
supplied, therefore, with religious privileges whether we em- 
brace and enjoy them or not. 

We have three very good ministers, namely, Rev. Stevens, 
Cong., Rev. Gibson, Bap., and Rev. Hamilton, Meth. The 
first and last are men of good talent, while the other is less 
brilliant. 

Monday Evening, June 20.—The day has been very 
pleasant and warm enough to start the corn. It is the gen- 
eral prophecy of all who are interested in the crops of the 
season, that ‘corn is gone up.’ I know not from what, or from 
whence this phrase arose, but it is a common expression about 
any thing that has disappeared, or a thing which never ap- 
peared. A thing or person that has departed is ‘gone up.’ A 
man or a company who have failed in in [sic] business, or 
failed to accomplish a purpose, is said to have ‘gone up.’ A 
crop in anticipation, which fails, is ‘gone up.’ In short, 
‘gone up applies to anything and everything without dis- 
tinction or discrimination. 
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"Tis nine o’clock—all around is quiet—Dr. Mayhew is 
lecturing at the school house on spiritualism. I must retire. 

Sunday, June 26.—’Tis a warm, pleasant day. A shower 
last evening refreshed the earth, and every plant and flower 
seems to be dressed in new beauty. The prospect is still 
brighter for excellent crops, and farmers are rejoicing in 
the prospect of an abundant harvest. 

The European war is still being waged. Sardinia is the 
seat of action. It is now more strongly than ever suspected 
that France and Russia have formed an alliance, and that 
[they] have conspired to gain the ascendency over both 
Austria and Italy and then divide the spoils between them. 
Whatever may be said of the Russian Emperor, it is cer- 
tain that Louis Napolean is among the very last men with 
whom we can associate the remotest idea of liberty, and it 
may safely be inferred that his friendship for the Italians is 
all feigned, and that his pretentions are mean. 

Sunday, July 3, 1859—-We have enjoyed another week 
of good weather, and consequently are still in good prospect 
for an abundant harvest. A few weeks more will tell the 
story so far as wheat and oats are concerned. They will 
amount to something or nothing, without doubt, since the 
growth [is] so heavy that if the crop blasts it will be likely 
to be general, and it is now so far along that no drouth we 
shall be likely to have will prevent its filling well. 

The weather still changes very suddenly from cold to 
hot, and from hot to cold. Last night it was cold enough for 
frost, had there been no clouds or wind. To-day it is cool 
but very pleasant. We have picked a few quarts of straw- 
berries and [had] a fine meal of them for supper. They are 
very fine and large, when we find any. 

Nothing of any importance in the line of news has tran- 
spired during the past week.—People at Hudson® and Pres- 
cott are making extensive preparations for celebrating the 
ever glorious Fourth tomorrow. 

* Hudson was laid out in 1848 and by June, 1855, had a population of 1,011. 


T. Dwight Hall, ‘Hudson and Its Tributary Region, in Wis. Hist. Colls., iii, 
466-468. 
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Monday, July 4.—It has been a very cool day. The ther- 
mometer has stood at about 54° to 56° above zero during the 
day. There has been but little need of lemonade at the cele- 
brations in this part of the country.—Our own little village 
has been very quiet ‘all the day long.’ A few small guns 
were fired at sunrise, and a few fire-crackers have been burnt 
by the boys during the day.—The ‘older boys’—say the 
young men—got up a big team of sixteen oxen before a 
large wagon into which were loaded about as many ‘gents 
and ladies’ as there were oxen ahead. Equipped with flags, 
and a fife and drum, they rode each way through town, and 
finally brought up at the ‘Flint House’ to take supper, where 
they are now enjoying a ‘feast of fat things,’ as we sup- 
pose.—Our friends who went to Hudson to celebrate, have 
returned, and report all things in good shape there, and that 
the day passed off in good style, and very fitting for the 
occasion. A military company was there from St. Paul, 
called the “Light Guards.’ They are reported [to] have a 
splendid uniform, and to have appeared remarkably well as 
a military company.—We have had no reports from Pres- 
cott, but presume that Prescotians did justice to themselves, 
and honor to the day. There seems to be any amount of 
courage and patriotism in these Western Boys, but whether 
it could be depended upon in an hour of necessity, or whether 
it would ooze out at the ends of their fingers, may be a diffi- 
cult query to answer." 

But, however meager these displays on the FouRTH, and 
how much so ever we may question the courage and patrio- 
tism of to-day, these events—these trifling exhibitions are 
calculated to remind us of the bloody scenes of Bunker 
Hill, of Lexington, of the siege of Yorktown, of the awful 
slaughter at Valley Forge, and other important places too 
numerous to mention. 

Tuesday, July 5.—A little change in the weather from 
yesterday, the thermometer standing at 80 degs. above zero, 


*The diary is significant for what it omits as well as for what it includes. 
Morse reflects no feeling of friction between the North and the South. His 
reference to this company as ‘Western Boys’ is interesting in this respect. 
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at six o’clock this evening.—I have commenced cutting hay 
this afternoon. There is a great abundance of prairie grass, 
but it is not yet fully grown.—Local items are scarce, and 
I find but little with which to fill up my diary. Perhaps, 
however, I should find more if I took pains to write more. 

Thursday, July 8 [7].—Such sudden changes of weather 
I never saw before. It was a cold day only last Monday, but 
to-day is the hottest of the season, the thermometer indicating 
98° above zero in the shade. We need warm weather. Corn 
is backward, very, and it will require a good many warm 
days to bring it to maturity. 

The business of our little Village is growing rather dull 
again. There is comparatively little trade now with our 
stores. Money is very scarce, and people are very cautious. 
They neither pay out money nor get trusted for anything 
but the necessaries of life. Luxuries and fancy fixings must 
be dispensed with till times are better. 

Friday Evening, July 8.—We have had another warm 
day, but it closed off with a fine shower of rain, and the gentle 
evening breeze, which floats along the plain, and steals softly 
in at our lattice, is cool, balmy and refreshing. 

While crops are growing rapidly, and farmers are en- 
joying very much in anticipation, the villagers are doing 
comparatively little by way of building and other improve- 
ments. There are, however, five dwelling houses now in proc- 
ess of erection, viz: F. Pomroy, O. S. Powell, S. D. Dodge, 
Mrs. Makenzie, C. E. Abbott, and T. B. Cornish. The prob- 
ability is that the amount of improvements in the village 
will be much less than it has been for two years past. We 
have some new comers, however, who will be permanent 
residents. 

Saturday Evening, July 9.—The week has passed off 
with nothing more than the usual occurrences in this imme- 
diate vicinity. One thing is worthy of note about the weather, 
especially for this season, viz: we have not had a rainy day 
during the week, and only one light shower, which fell during 
a full sunshine on Friday afternoon. We may have a dry 
time yet. 
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We were very agreeably surprised, about 14 past 7 
o’clock this evening by the arrival of our Grandmother 
Bailey. She left Vermont the 7th day of June. She made 
the trip direct to Gilmanton, Buffalo Co., and stopped there 
with Truman Bailey and Rufus Fuller till last Thursday, 


when she left them for this place. She is quite robust and 
healthy, and stands her journey remarkably well. 

Sunday, July 10.—Rev. J. O. Barrert, Universalist, 
preached at the schoolhouse this forenoon. The main portion 
of his audience are members of [an] ‘Eclectic Association’, 
the members of which reject the Bible. This seems rather an 
anomaly, considering what they profess, and why the ‘Eclec- 
tics’ should support and countenance a professed minister of 
the gospel when they reject that gospel, certainly passes my 
comprehension. It looks as though, however, that they were 
not fully satisfied without some religion—Rev. Barrett 
preaches alternate Sundays; Revs. Stevens, Gibson and 
Hamilton, one sermon each, every Sabbath, so that we are 
well supplied with religious teaching, so far as the amount 
is concerned, let the quality be what it may. 


Sunday Evening; July 24.—The week just past, has 
been a busy one, and I trust, also a profitable one to the 
people of River Falls and vicinity. One Dr. G. E. Kimball 
has been giving a course of lectures here upon the subjects 
of Anatomy, Physiology and Phrenology. The doctor is a 
plain matter of fact man, who speaks what he believes to be 
important truths in a way and manner not to offend. The 
Doctor comes down upon tobacco, pork, etc., like a thunder- 
bolt. He makes no wry faces in telling the plainest truths 
pertaining to every department of physiology. He makes no 
attempt to cover up, or apologize for secret vice. I think 
his lectures are needed in this community, and, also, in every 
other community. I think they will be duly appreciated here 
and that many, both young and old, will long remember the 
Doctor. 

Sunday July 31.—We have been haying for the week 
past. (Now that must be a Yankee expression, for we have 
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not worked for the week, but for ourselves.) Grass, in com- 
mon with other crops, is very good, and a large amount of 
it has already been secured for fodder. But harvesting will 
commence this week, and haying must be postponed until 
the grain is secured. Crops of all kinds are unusually good— 
better than I have ever seen before in this country. If people 
have good luck in securing them there must be a great sur- 
plus in this vicinity. Prices are tending downward, and 
everything seems to be combined to keep them low. Money 
is very scarce and times are tight. There is no prospect of a 
heavy foreign demand, the war in Europe having termi- 
nated, and the harvest there being abundant. 

Sunday, Aug. 7.—We have had another pleasant week, 
and farmers have improved it to the utmost of ability. Not 
an hour has been lost in securing crops, and no laboring 
man in this vicinity saw last night without weary limbs, 


which he lays down upon his ‘virtuous couch’ with a willing 
heart. Ah! 


How sweet when labors close 
To gather round the aching breast the curtain of repose. 


The west is decidedly a field for labor—for manual 
labor. Few, if any idlers are found here, and all, both men 
and women, work more generally than people do at the 
East. They are also more generally independent, that is, 
are living upon their own resources. We now have not much 
less than 1000 inhabitants in this town, and not a dollar 
has ever been raised for the support of the poor, nor has 
there a single dollar ever been demanded. 

Sunday Evening, July [ August] 14.—The weather has 
been very fine for the week just past. An occasional shower 
has descended upon us, and refreshed vegetation every 
where. The Harvesting is now in full blast—just about 
one half the small grain having been cut. Crops are heavy— 
very heavy, and there must be a surplus in this vicinity. The 
prospect is that prices will range low, but how low, is a 
matter of conjecture. 
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The world ‘wags on’ about after the usual way, and 
nothing in nature, science or art, or even among common- 
place things, has occurred recently, any where in the ‘regions 
round about’ to attract any particular attention. 

All religious excitement has died away; and politics are 
just beginning to arrest attention. 


It is now April 22, 1860, and that day, like a great many 
more, is gone—forever gone, and is now numbered with 
the things that were. Gone, too, are many thoughts, many 
lessons—private lessons—of prudence, economy, and, per- 
haps of christian forebearance [sic], all of which this poor 
soul very much has stood in constant need of. But it is use- 
less to repine, & now again I resume my pen, but without a 
promise—without a pledge. 

"Tis afternoon, yea, nearly four o'clock. To-day I have 
written two letters, one to Father and Mother, and to 
Brother John & Wife. To the first I owe, aye, and I ever 
shall—a filial duty, and may I never have occasion to be re- 
minded of the fact. To the latter I am under a thousand 
obligations, and may I never prove unfaithful. Abner Morse. 

Tuesday, April 24, 1860. To-day the village is quiet—it 
really seems lonesome. And why? The answer is plain. 
Farmers are busy at home, putting in their crops; and those 
who had determined to emigrate are nearly all gone. Last 
Thursday a company started for Pike’s Peak, consisting of 
Messrs. McEwen, two, Joseph Shade & wife, and E. C. 
Westcoat & wife. Yesterday they were followed by Messrs. 
Clowes & frie[n]d and James Perry. The last named has 
been with, that is, in our family, more or less for more than 
two years. It was like parting with a brother, and we shall 
long remember the many pleasant hours we have spent with 
him. Our best wishes are with him, and wherever he may 
land or whatever be his fate, he will always have our prayers 
in prosperity and our sympathies in adversity. 


Sunday, May 13.—Another week has passed. The 
weather is fine, and farmers have improved each passing 
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hour. There is a large quantity of small grain now in, and 
on the ground. Nearly every acre which is capable of being 
cultivated in Pierce and St. Croix Counties, is this season 
improved. A large share has been sowed to wheat for the 
reason that oats have been in poor demand for the year past. 
Corn is being planted to some extent, while potatoes are 
quite neglected. 

Last Wednesday several young men of our village and 
vicinity left this place for St. Paul, to go into the employ of 
Burbank & Co. Among them were Eugen[e] Randall, 
J. A. Warner and Job Doolittle.* Our village now seems 
deserted and desolate. Money is scarce, business is dull, and 
there is little life in the place. 

Sunday, May 20.—It is a cold day for the season of the 
year, and the prospect is good for a frost. Vegetation is 
unusually forward. 

The times are dull—exceedingly dull. I have never seen 
the equal anywhere. Perhaps it is a precu[r]sor of a more 
[illegible] era. Perhaps, also, there is a great political [illeg- 
ible] now gathering, and that the very air will vibrate with 
excitement—will resound with hurrah for hurrah! within the 
next few weeks. 

This nation seems now to be on stilts. It seems to be 
rocking to and fro like a great ship on an uncertain founda- 
tion. Or rather, it seems to be suspended in open air, yet its 
support is not from above, but from some yielding, waver- 
ing, vacillating legs or stilts below. If it is not an experiment 
of itself, it is evidently trying an experiment—making a 
sort of pedestrian, perambulating excursion.” 

*In the winter of 1858-59, the J. C. and H. C. Burbank company, which 
carried on a very heavy forwarding business, was appointed by the Hudson’s 
bay company transportation agents to arrange for shipment of their merchan- 
dise to New York or Montreal by way of Minnesota. The contract, continued by 
the Burbank company for five years, covered a yearly tonnage of four to six 
hundred tons. Frank R. Holmes, Minnesota in Three Centuries (Mankato, 
Minnesota, 1908), iv, 314-315. The census of 1860 listed Job Doolittle as residing 
in Morse’s home. According to the Journal, these young men were to be en- 
gaged in hauling supplies from St. Paul to the Red river. ‘This,’ wrote the editor, 
‘is better than going to Pike’s Peak.’ River Falls Journal, May 9, 1860. 


*This is an interesting reference to the political developments that were 
to eventuate in the Civil war. The Democratic convention met at Charleston, 
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Sunday, Sept. 9, 1860. Again this little volume has fallen 
into my hands, and I have spent a pleasant hour or two in 
looking over its pages. I discover that it is now but little 
short of five years since my first dates are found in it, and 
while there are many things recorded herein which I am 
glad to preserve, I can now recollect many more which have 
been omitted. I propose now, once more to commence, and 
to keep, a fuller record, but with what success, time alone 
must determine. I will make no attempt to recount or recall, 
but will make this place, this date, this day, and this hour in 
the day, namely; eight o’clock in the evening, the place and 
time of beginning.—The children have retired, and Mary 
sits by my side attentively perusing her favorite Magazine; 
and now that this page is full, I have fairly begun. Abner. 

Sunday Evening, Sept. 16, 1860. This is one of the 
pleasant September evenings which it is the privilege of 
of [sic] this particular latitude (and may be longitude) to 
enjoy. 


Sept. 17.—After a very long spell of dry weather, which 
we have had almost without intervening showers for about 
three months, we have now a rainy season. The fall thus far 
has been first rate for securing the grain crop, and not a 
moment has been lost. Now comes the time for fall plowing, 
and gathering corn, potatoes, beans, etc. Now comes the 
time for Agricultural exhibitions, when every thing like a 
monstrosity must be brought forward, whether it be dwarft 
or overgrown. Here comes, also, the medium, the better and 


South Carolina, April 23, 1860; the Republican convention adopted a pro- 
northern platform at Chicago, May 18, 1860. The Constitutional Union party 
had convened by May 9, 1860. It seems significant that in Morse’s analogy of 
the nation on stilts, he insists that its support is ‘from below,’ ie., from the 
people, rather than ‘from above.’ 

Speaking of the proposed Republican convention, the Journal had written 
May 2 that ‘thousands of men who are in no sense politicians, and who have 
hitherto felt little interest in the struggles for party supremacy now feel that 
politics has entered the realm of morals, and that great questions of principle are 
at issue. The conviction is very general that the Republican party ought now 
to succeed.’ Of the Democratic convention it wrote that whoever they might 
choose, ‘slavery is inscribed on their banner and .. . the fight is in its service 
and a victory will be its gain... .’ Journal, May 2, 1860. 
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the best of every species of farm products. Our County Ag- 
ricultural Fairs will have on exhibition some of the best 
articles of their kind, such as wheat, oats, rye and barley, 
and vegetables of nearly all kinds, that are grown any where 
in the country.’° 

Sunday, Nov. 4, 1860. The fall, thus far, has been very 
fine. A day or two past have been rainy, and last night the 
ground was frozen firmly. To-day the wind blows and we 
are having squalls of snow. It looks like winter surely, yet 
it is too early in the season—we shall look for two or three 
weeks more of open weather. Business is quite brisk—the 
exportation of grain is prodigious, and teams are employed 
far and near to haul it to the shipping ports. 

Sunday Evening, Nov. 18, 1860. One week I have passed 
in school again."' Little did I think I should ever again 
attempt to play the part of pedagogue. But here I am—an 
old schoolmaster, re-enacting some of the scenes of early 
life; but, oh, how different! How has time with ruthless blow 
laid waste the friends of early life. Twenty-three years ago 
this coming December, I, for the first time in my life, en- 
tered a school room in the capacity of schoolmaster. ‘Oh, 
the Master’s a-coming!—the Master’s a-coming!’ This was 
the first salutation, and how foolishly queer I felt as I ap- 
proached the school house. 

Well, I have passed through the usual routine of an old 
veteran in the cause, and now after nearly three [twenty- 
three?] years vacation, I find myself duly installed once 
more. But see these children around me! Two of them—a 
boy 18 and a girl 7—call me ‘Father’; and every one of the 

The Pierce county agricultural society was organized March 15, 1859, 
with O. T. Maxson, president; George M. Powell, secretary; and one vice- 
president from each town. History of Northern Wisconsin, 712. 

The first annual fair was announced for September 14, 15, 1859. Journal, 
August 3, 1859. The second annual fair was to be held September 12, 13, 1860. 
Announced departments included garden produce, dairy and household products, 
ladies department, fine arts, music, mechanics, horses and mules, cattle, sheep 
and swine, poultry, and plowing. Journal, April 25, 1860. 

“Turning from farming and teaming to teaching, Morse illustrates the 
variety of occupations in which men of professional training and capacity engaged 


in frontier communities. The Journal reported: ‘Mr. A. Morse has been engaged 
to teach the District School in this village.’ Journal, October 31, 1860. 
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rest have been born into the world several years since I 
made my debut as a pedagogue. 

Since then my temples have grown gray, and some 
wrinkles have gathered on my brow—in short, I bear some 
marks of age. And why should I not? Others around me have 
grown gray, and some—yea, many have fallen like autumnal 
leaves, and now sleep beneath the grass-grown mound! 

But while autumn withers the leaf it opens the acorn, and 
when man departs this life, a glorious immortality is before 
him. Glorious! But why should we say glorious? If the pop- 
ular theology of the day is to be credited, the future is any 
thing but glorious to nineteen twentieths of the human fam- 
ily. Nineteen out of every twenty human beings are doomed 
to everlasting irretrievable and never ending ruin, if the 
popular orthodox theology is true! 

Nov. 19, 1860.—To-day some friends have returned to 
our village who left it in disgust two years ago this fall and 
went back to Eastern New York. Loren Reynolds and fam- 
ily could no longer stay in this God-forsaken Wisconsin, 
but went back to St. Lawrence Co. N. Y. Now they are 
abundantly satisfied to return to ‘fertile Pierce,’ as C. P. 
Barnard says.** This circumstance reminds me very forcibly 
of my friend David Turner, and several others who have 
left us. I am sure they will spend many a long day, and 
weary night before they will find a more congenial place 
than this same town of River Falls, right here in ‘fertile 
Pierce.’ But, to those who do not want to stay with us, we 
say, Go. Suit yourselves better if you can, and send us two 
good fellows to fill your place. 

Nov. 20.—The Ides of November are passed. The Ides 
of November—what are they? The Ides of March, May, 
June, July, & October, are the 15th days of those months; 
and the 13th days are the Ides of all the other months of the 
year. But why are these days called Ides? In the ancient 
Roman calender [sic] these eight days of each month [are] 
called the Ides; yet strictly speaking speaking [sic] the days 


“= This is a variation of the process of ‘back-tracking’ from the frontier. 
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first named are the Ides. And this is all I know about the 
Ides. 

For several days past our little village has been in a state 
of excitement about the death of a young man by the name 
of Emory Short. The subject for Mrs. Gossip has been the 
Doctors. Well, let them fire at the Doctors, and while they 
furnish material for chop-fodder, the Schoolmaster and the 
rest of the people will be allowed to remain quiet. That the 
young man is dead is quite certain—that the doctors and 
those [who] talk about them, can’t raise them [sic] is equally 
certain.— 

Nov. 23, 1860.—This day ends the second week of my 
school. One-eight[h] of the school is now passed, and our 
school is now fairly organized. Forty-four names are regis- 
tered, and I hope that there are but few if any more to come 
in. At all events, I hope the school will not exceed 50 in num- 
ber. 

Yesterday we had the first snow-storm of the season. The 
wind is having a merry time with it to-day. The thermometer 
is six degs. above zero. The children seek the house very 
readily; and cattle make the best shift they can to find a 
defence against the piercing blasts. This rough day takes 
us rather hard; we have had a very fine summer, which has 
been closed up by a splendid fall, but winter calls loudly 
upon us now. The Old Fellow looks us sternly in the face, 
and bids us prepare for a serious contest. 

Sunday, Nov. 25, 1860.—This morning the enetenees 
stood at 20° below zero. The day has been very pleasant and 
the evening is beautiful. 

Our young people are emigrating to the state of Matri- 
mony now, and C. G. Knowles and Janette Short passed 
off into that State to-day. 

Nov. 29,—Another fine day, with a prospect that the 
ground will thaw out again. Tomorrow is Thanksgiving, and 
the boys are all agog for skates and sleds. Well this reminds 
me of my boyhood days, and how I did like to have “Thanks- 
giving’ come. Next to Thanksgiving came the first day of 
school. It was only from Thursday till Monday that we had 
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to wait, and we made every effort to be prepared to meet the 
‘Master’ gracefully. The ‘Master,’ to us was a sort of tiger, 
whose presence we rather sought but dreaded. He was some- 
times pleasant, but much oftener we found him morose and 
severe. 

Tuesday, January 1, 1861. Today begins another year. 
The thought staggers us. While I wish my neighbor ‘a happy 
New Year,’ I still feel that there is an importance attached 
to this day which is quite too sacred to be trifled with. How 
many recollections, pleasing or otherwise, crowd upon the 
memory, which bring with them a solemn, sacred feeling! 
These recollections bring with them a sad, painful pleasure, 
instead of a loose, joyous hilarity, and while I witness the 
careless mirth of those around me, and the pointless sar- 
casm of those more remote, I can but reflect, and that seri- 
ously, too, on the present and future destiny of man. 

Sunday, March 17, 1861. And can it be that more than 
five years have elapsed since I commenced this little volume? 
It is even so, yet I can scarcely tell where the time is gone. 
It seems more like a dream than like reality, as I take a 
retrospect of the past. The days, the weeks, the months the 
years have flown like the rolling spheres in Heaven. Always 
revolving, still they are there there [sic ]|—always revolving, 
still we are here. Nay—not always here. As time rolls on 
we are approaching our day of dissolution. Earth is only 
our temporary abiding place. We shall soon assume another 
form and seek some other sphere. That, in proportion to our 
moral intellectual, and spiritual attainments here, will be 
our happiness hereafter, is my humble opinion. 

God grant that we may wisely improve the present, then, 


that our joy may be replete in the future. 
Abner Morse. 


[ Conclusion ] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


KNOWLEDGE IS NOT ENOUGH! 


T HE time was December 10, 1848, the place Paderborn in 
the kingdom of Westphalia, one of the historic centers 
of German Catholicism. Its cathedral was founded by 
Charlemagne and it was there, in the year 799, that the great 
Karl met and conferred with Pope Leo III. Old Paderborn 
was in a state of intense excitement on that winter day of 
the ‘year of revolutions.’ Her ‘first citizen,’ the advocate- 
editor, Franz Loher, had just been arrested for taking part 
against the political powers in a public discussion of tax- 
ation policy. The news of Loher’s detention ran like wild- 
fire through the community. The working people, whose 
hard lot he had tried to mitigate through the better regulat- 
ing of industry and labor, the surrounding farmers some of 
whom he as Refcrendar had defended before the court, many 
cf the business and professional folk: in short, all classes 
of persons except those who were held back by fear of po- 
litical consequences, rushed to the narrow, crooked streets 
radiating from the ancient Dom. 

Barricades were hastily erected. The farmers brought 
along for that purpose their harrows, field rollers, and carts. 
The pavement was torn up for ammunition, and the tense 
atmosphere boded a storm, for the rescue of the immensely 
popular prisoner was fully resolved upon. Fortunately, be- 
fore the soldiery who had been summoned could reach the 
scene, which would have caused blood to flow along the gut- 
ters, Léher himself succeeded in calming his friends and 
went off peaceably with his jailers. His incarceration proved 


1The argument on the above theme based on Franz Loéher’s book lies in the 
concrete illustration represented by this paper as a whole. 
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to be of short duration. Returning to Paderborn the peo- 
ple promptly elected him as their representative to the na- 
tional council in Berlin where he acted with the party of 
moderate Liberals. Thereafter they repeatedly tried to 
make him the Biirgermeister of the city, but always their 
choice was vetoed by the Berlin authorities who refused con- 
firmation, announcing in phraseology which has a peculiarly 
modern flavor: ‘We need principles, not books.’ 

‘Oh, that mine enemy would write a book,’ has been a 
prayer in the mouth of many whose plagiarism was all un- 
conscious. Loéher, though only thirty years of age, had al- 
ready written several books. A legal work of some distinc- 
tion was his treatise Concerning the Citizens of the Pa- 
latinate. Series of keenly analytical articles by him were pub- 
lished anonymously in the Cologne Zeitung. Nobles and 
Citizens in the Time of the Hohenstaufen, The Freedom 
of Citizens in Germany, The Condition of the States of 
Germany at the Close of the Middle Ages, these were some 
of his early works, and all have titles and contents revealing 
his bent and training for historical and legalistic learning. 

However, he had just produced another work of very 
different nature and published it in the new world city of 
Cincinnati. This book, Geschichte und Zusténde der Deut- 
schen in Amerika (History and Circumstances of the Ger- 
mans in America), bears the publication date 1847 though 
there is reason to believe it did not appear till the early part 
of 1848. It therefore represents the views of this learned 
German writer, of somewhat liberal tendencies, just prior to 
the outbreak of the February revolution of 1848 which got 
him and so many others into trouble. 

Loher had gone to America in 1846 carrying letters of 
introduction given him by Professor von Raumer who had 
preceded him by two years; he traveled on foot, on horse- 
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back, on trains and boats, it was said, all over Canada and 
the United States, from North to South, and from the East 
as far west as upper Missouri. The following year he settled 
down for about seven months in Cincinnati, wrote and de- 
livered lectures on Germanism, and finally worked these, 
along with material he obviously had gathered in Germany, 
into his comprehensive treatment of Germans in America. 

A brief sketch of the author’s later career will show how 
prominent a man we have under consideration in this his- 
torian of the American Germans. He had returned to Ger- 
many in time to receive the full, fresh impact of the revolu- 
tionary movement, and to participate in it as editor of a 
newspaper supporting the plan for the unification of Ger- 
many. After his arrest and liberation, he resumed practice 
before the court in Paderborn but he also produced an ex- 
tensive juristic work on The System of Prussian Land Law 
in Relation to German Law and to Philosophy. In view of 
this work the University of Freiburg conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, and he entered 
the faculty of Gottingen university as lecturer on Prussian 
land law. Deeply enjoying the university life there, the 
academic freedom, abundant source material in all depart- 
ments of learning, and a charming circle of fellow workers, 
he was loath to leave that center. Soon, however, a great 
change in Loher’s circumstances occurred. 

Translated to the University of Munich in 1855, he was 
shortly commanded by King Max II to become his literary 
secretary. An engaging personality, tact, and great knowl- 
edge made him the favorite both of the king and of Queen 
Marie. Vast labors, secretarial, diplomatic, legal, and social 
failed to exhaust the energies of this extraordinary man, 
for, in addition to his duties about the king’s court, he lec- 
tured in the university, gave occasional public addresses, 
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which were in effect historical works, and wrote books in 
rapid succession. 

For some of his writings he made extensive researches in 
the manuscript material preserved at Munich, becoming in 
that way practically familiar with the archives of the Bava- 
rian kingdom. When, therefore, in 1864, Ludwig II, by 
royal decree, named him to be head of the royal archives, he 
was probably better prepared to do a good piece of organiz- 
ing work in that department than any other person who 
might have been chosen. It is, nevertheless, difficult to look 
upon the appointment as a promotion, and it may signify 
some loss of Loher’s influence upon the accession of the new 
king, a point which his biographer does not concede. 

The selection seems to have been a peculiarly happy 
one. Léher assembled a staff of brilliant young men, opened 
an archivist’s school which he conducted personally, estab- 
lished an archival review, reformed the rules which had 
long limited the accessibility of the more important docu- 
ments to administrative officers, and—in a word—(as 
claimed by his biographer) made the Bavarian archives the 
model institution of its kind, popularized its use, and the 
study of its organization. 

Loher was raised to the nobility in 1866, for honorable 
service. He received numerous decorations from foreign 
governments, including the French Legion of Honor, en- 
joyed numerous honorary elections to learned societies, and 
is the author of many presumably learned works. Born and 
reared a Catholic citizen of a Catholic city, he adhered to 
the faith through life, although he protested against the 
Vatican resolves of 1871. He died in Munich, March 1, 
1892. 

Such was the man who, at the age of twenty-nine, wrote 
the stout volume of 544 pages on Germans in America which 
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was published at Cincinnati on the eve of the mid-century 
European upheaval. It was a young man’s performance 
from several points of view, as we shall see; but quite as 
clearly it was the work of a master of historical bibliography. 
A preliminary word should be said, also, about its literary 
quality. He imparted to his pages rhetorical vigor, occasion- 
ally genuine eloquence, and a high degree of literary finish. 

Loher states that he had given some lectures to Cincinnati 
friends on the significance of the German element in world 
history, but that his travels were designed to produce merely 
travel notes; that the publisher, Eggers, persuaded him to 
enlarge his plan so as to cover the general theme of Ger- 
mans in America. This he does in ten so-called ‘books,’ which 
can be described as ‘parts,’ or long chapters, made up of 
numerous short sections and covering from a minimum of 41 
pages to as many as 83 pages. The topics of the books give 
a general indication of their contents although the author 
allows himself, within their framework, much room for gen- 
eral disquisition. The ten books are called: ‘Settlements’ 
(meaning the early American German immigrations), “De- 
velopment,’ “The Struggle for Freedom,’ ‘Pennsylvania 
Life and the West,’ ‘The New Immigration,’ ‘Distribution,’ 
‘Society,’ ‘Religion,’ ‘Politics,’ and ‘Prospects.’ The treat- 
ment is somewhat rambling and uncertain, suggesting haste 
in composition. 

Loher wrote in the dual character of a historian and a 
propagandist. As a historian he had a remarkable grasp 
of the literature of his subject. He used many English 
publications, all sorts of books, reports, statistical sum- 
maries, etc., that were published in the English language 
in America; also, a considerable variety of American publi- 
cations in the German language and perhaps still more 
that came from German presses. To some extent he used 
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newspaper items from the German periodicals. His refer- 
ences include also several Spanish works, and there is an 
occasional French citation. To be sure, a considerable group 
of the citations he was able to obtain from von Raumer’s 
book on America and the American People, published in 
1845, and from other histories. 

There is no question of Léher’s ability as a searcher for 
material. The question of historiographic competence comes, 
first upon the criticalness with which he made selections 
from the printed sources, and second, upon the use he made 
of such material after assembling it. 

The first chapter is entitled: ‘Martin Behaim der Ent- 
decker Amerikas.’ His opening sentence is as follows: ‘Not 
to Italians, Spanish, French, and English only belongs the 
honor of having discovered the new continent beyond the 
sea, explored it, settled it, and made it blossom. The Ger- 
mans, from Martin Behaim, the discoverer of America, to 
Alexander von Humboldt, the investigator of the nature 
of that land, have an equal claim to all the achievements 
there which the European peoples inscribed for themselves 
upon the pages of history.’ 

Here we have a positive affirmation that Behaim was 
America’s Entdecker (discoverer). Lo6her celebrates him 
further not alone as the first European to view the coast of 
America off Brazil, in the year 1483, as he insists, but as the 
instructor in western navigation of both the putative later 
discoverers and explorers, Columbus and Magellan. Thus, 
is his point doubly made that Germany through the Nirn- 
berg globe-maker, ought to be credited with the discovery of 
the new world. 

The claim for Behaim, Loher bases upon the statements 
of two Germans, Stuvenius, who wrote in 1714 a tract 
printed in Frankfort, and Otto, who directed a letter to 
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Franklin in the same sense from New York in 1786 which 
letter is printed in the American philosophical society’s 
Transactions of that year.” This memoir by Otto, written 
in French and printed along with an English translation 
presumably made by the competent Franklin, occupies pages 
263-284 of the volume mentioned. 

Otto gives Niirnberg archives as his sources to prove that 
Behaim (‘Boehm’ he is usually called in the documents) was 
of a noble family. That he was a student of the celebrated 
astronomer Regiomontanus; that he early went to Lisbon 
and there became celebrated as a promoter of navigation and 
discovery; that he sailed with Diego Caio (Cano), made 
other voyages, discovered the coast of Brazil in 1483; that he 
was knighted by King John II for that service probably; 
that he was governor of Fayal in the Azores; that he in- 
structed both Columbus and Magellan in regard to west- 
ward voyages and discoveries. That his map of 1492 proves 
his discovery of a portion of the American continent prior 
to the voyage of Columbus. 

Dr. William Robertson in a note to the tenth London 
edition of the History of America pays his respects to 
Stuvenius and other advocates of the Behaim claim. The 
document by Stuvenius he briefly describes as: ‘a frivolous 
Dissertation, de vero Novi Orbis Inventore, published at 
Frankfort a.p. 1714. ...’ The claims of Behaim, based 
on other German statements, he examines with more respect. 
But his decision is that ‘the account of his having discovered 
any part of the New World appears to be purely conjec- 
tural.’ He cannot discern, from Behaim’s Niirnberg map 
of 1492 of which an exact copy was procured for him by 
Forster, that Behaim ‘had the least knowledge of any re- 
gion in America.’ 


7 Vol. ii, no. xxxv. 
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Loher cites Robertson as one of the English writers 
(Irving is another) who refuses to acknowledge the German 
astronomer’s claims. He does not, however, present the 
wary Scotchman’s arguments and gives us merely those of 
Otto, in Behaim’s favor. Léher also is forced to admit that 
even in Germany the doubts about Behaim are by some not 
yet set aside, citing on that point as illustration von Hum- 
boldt’s Kritische Untersuchungen (Critical Investigations) , 
Berlin, 1836. Von Humboldt evidently was as wary of 
BRehaim’s claims as was Robertson, for, although he men- 
tions him as a contemporary and acquaintance of Columbus, 
he gives Behaim no credit whatever for motivating the plan 
of discovery. Others, like Toscanelli, who in von Humboldt’s 
view did influence that plan, are elaborately discussed. 

Probably as good a brief critique of the Behaim theory 
as can be cited today is the article in the new great German 
Brockhaus Cyclopedia, published in 1929. That article gives 
his birth year as 1459, though others have placed it as early 
as 1436. The place, Niirnberg; the family, patrician. “He 
came early to the Netherlands connected with commerce. 
He appears then, in June 1484 to have come to Lisbon. Con- 
cerning his later career there is much which is unclear. It 
is questionable if he had been a pupil of Regiomontanus, and 
if he introduced the important nautical instruments into 
the Portuguese marine. It was in consequence of his rela- 
tions with the royal court, not on account of his nautical 
services, that he was knighted. Also, his exploring voyages 
with Diego Cao have x.7'. [in part? ‘zwm Thiel’?] become 
doubtful.’ (It is acknowledged that he married the daugh- 
ter of Jobst Hurter, governor of Fayal in the Azores, and 
lived some years in that island.) ‘He returned to Nurnberg 
in 1491 and completed his celebrated globe. In 1493 he 
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went back to Fayal and to Lisbon, where he remained to 
the time of his death.’ : 

The Behaim article in the latest Britannica edition is in 
some respects more generous than the Brockhaus, but the 
writer characterizes him as an extremely faulty cosmo- 
grapher. He says that some of the geographical points 
Behaim laid down on his map and which he claims to have 
visited personally are as much as sixteen degrees out of place 
whereas one degree of error was usual in his time. 

The evidence is conclusive that, on the subject of 
Behaim, Léher simply exploited the testimony of Stuvenius 
and of Otto, against the judgment of critical writers like 
Robertson and von Humboldt, because it suited his propa- 
gandist purpose to do so. This shows his tendency as a his- 
torian of the Germans in America. It is not too much to say 
that the case is typical: that Loher prostitutes his extensive 
knowledge of books and documents relating to his theme to 
the end of proving a definite thesis which he had in mind 
when he set out upon this particular literary excursion. In 
short, Loher, a lawyer, wrote history like a lawyer striving 
to win a bad case. | 

Incidentally, the form of the name Behaim—spelled 
‘Boehm’ in the Niirnberg documents (as described by Otto), 
which means Bohemian, suggests that the family to which 
he belonged was not certainly German in origin but may 
have been Czech. That point, also, Loher neglects to note, 
being intent simply on claiming the credit of the discovery of 
the new world for the Germans. From the modern Ameri- 
can point of view he was right in considering the descendant 
of a family which had lived in Germany several generations 
as a German. From the modern German point of view, 
however, he would be radically wrong. The supposed dis- 
coverer, under that view, may have been Slavic, ‘non-Aryan.’ 
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Loher’s propagandist purpose had two branches. One 
was to prove to the Germans in America that they were 
the ‘salt of the earth’; that they must therefore claim and 
contend for their rightful place in American life; must pre- 
serve their language, customs, and domestic institutions and, 
through united effort, employ the fructifying influence of 
their superior culture toward relieving the aridity of native 
English-Irish American society. Another objective, which 
may be regarded as his modus operandi for developing the 
morale of American-Germans, was to insist on the necessity 
of having one state among the American commonwealths 
which should be wholly under the control of Germans. Only 
from such a terrain firmly held could they exert their true 
influence on Germans and on non-Germans alike. He rather 
hoped to plant his proposed German state in Wisconsin. 
This gives Wisconsin people a special interest in the book. 

At the time of Loher’s visit American society was still 
relatively simple, compounded of native Americans of vary- 
ing origin, and about, 2,250,000 foreign-born in the aggre- 
gate white population of 20,000,000. That was what the 
census of 1850, on its face, showed. Only three foreign 
stocks, those from Britain, including British-Americans, 
those from Ireland, and those from Germany, were as yet 
important and rapidly growing. The French stood fourth, 
but their total was not impressive, and immigration from 
France was on the decline. Numerically, the Irish stood first, 
with nearly 962,000, the Germans second with 573,000, and 
the British third, 527,000. The grand total of the four for- 
eign elements mentioned as leading was 2,115,817 which 
leaves only 134,183 of the total foreign population to be sup- 
plied by a dozen or more other nationalities. 

These facts must be taken into account in judging 
Loher’s argument. He disregarded the minor foreign ele- 
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ments some of which, like the Scandinavians, Poles, Bohem- 
ians, Italians were destined to become important but as yet 
seemed to him negligible. Accordingly, though it is possi- 
ble to blame Léoher for failing to foresee an enormous fu- 
ture emigration to America from many different lands, in- 
tensifying the complexity of the population enormously, 
still, for the moment he was not so far wrong in dividing 
the American people into English speakers and German 
speakers. 

Loher knew, also, that German speaking was not re- 
stricted to the German-born. In fact, the argument he de- 
velops turns largely upon his confidence in the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, mostly native-born citizens, as bearers of 
the German tradition. These people were well established, 
they were wealthy landholders in the main; business and 
professional men were numerous among them; they could 
wield power and influence. Many thousands of their chil- 
dren had settled in the West—in Ohio, and other states. 
Vast numbers were emigrating to the more westerly states, 
like Iowa and Wisconsin, where they would mingle with the 
hordes of newly arrived Germans. He dilates upon the tre- 
mendous influx of his countrymen who are now arriving in 
Wisconsin and seems to feel that there, or in Iowa, the Ger- 
man state should be realizable. 

He does not omit to point out difficulties. In fact, many 
of his observations can be used to prove how impracticable 
was his dream. A comprehensive statement from the middle 
of his book strikingly reveals both his hopes and his doubts. 
He says: 


Over an immeasurable area comprising nearly all European zones 
are spread 23,000,000 inhabitants who (the fourth part of pure or 
mixed Africans excepted) have something uniform in their activities. 
Though the various peoples of the United States have been assembled 
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from the various European countries, when they have been in the country 
a couple of years the influence of politics and of trade, the attachment 
to their new home brings them into the same cast of life. This, and the 
restless ambition and activity to gain quickly whatever is worth having 
impresses upon all the same general character. America is the land of 
movement; the people fly around like thought; new occupations arise and 
new immigrants come in. Even prior to America’s independence Burke, 
in a speech in parliament, said: ‘Children in Europe do not change from 
cradle to maturity as rapidly as in America families grow to communi- 
ties and villages to cities.’ 


Again he says: 


There are Germans everywhere, throughout the country, and this 
American life pertains as well to them as to the natives, to the Irish, 
the English, or the French. But the question is shall these Germans be 
not only Americans, but English Americans or Yankee Americans. We 
regard them at one and the same time as Americans and as Germans. 
Though they are to be found everywhere, their character, outlook, and 
habits distinguish them from others. 


The contradictory trends acknowledged in the above 
quotations Loher tries to show can be reconciled. The pro- 
cess would be to make the Germans more race and culture 
conscious, more active in public affairs, more tolerant of 
differences among themselves, and more determined to act 
together for the achievement of their cultural aims. He ex- 
pects them to remain good Americans from the citizenship 
standpoint. But it will be their part to preserve their Ger- 
man heritage in language, literature, customs, and spirit. 
That will be the only way to give true meaning to German 
life in America. That also will enable the Germans to in- 
fluence the life of American society as a whole. 

In order to prove that what Germans can contribute is 
essential to the building up of American social life he sets 
himself the, to him, easy task of showing the utter inferiority 
of the Yankee and other native elements, as well as non- 
German foreign admixtures. The Yankees, thus far, have 
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been in the lead because they are best trained of all Ameri- 
cans. Yet, how stands their comparison with Germans? The 
chief seat of learning among them, Harvard college, would 
rank as hardly a respectable Gymnasium in Germany; their 
schools of law, medicine, and theology are all elementary. 
Yet, because the New England schools are the best in the 
country, men trained there assume the leadership in all por- 
tions of America. In short, the Yankee element thus far 
has been the unifying social principle in the country. “Thus 
far,’ he says, ‘New England has continued to be the highest 
point of the union and spiritually still exerts a great in- 
fluence.’ 

He concedes that early German settlements in the New 
England states, a scattered population, have been lost either 
through emigration or absorption. Not more, probably, than 
10,000 German speakers are to be found in those states. 
German doctors are everywhere, but most of the 3,000 
Germans in Boston are day-laborers and factory hands, par- 
ticularly in the ‘sugar refineries and the iron foundries.’ The 
learned Germans—doctors, teachers, lawyers—pay but little 
attention to their fellow countrymen, but they have gained 
a high reputation to the honor of German training, and in 
New England cities German literature is valued more highly 
than elsewhere outside of Germany save in some English 
circles. 

Loher regards all formal American education with open 
contempt and assures his readers that the so-called ‘profes- 
sions’ of theology, law, and medicine are in effect merely 
trades. They are acquired like other trades, mainly through 
apprenticeship. A boy cares for a doctor’s chores, then 
learns to make simple pills, later to mix more complicated 
medicines. After a couple of years’ association with the mas- 
ter he is ready to hang out his shingle. If he then takes 
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lectures two or three winter terms, he receives a diploma. 
“Now he can go where he will and, if in the course of his 
life he becomes something better than a quack, he has to 
thank the inborn American aptitude, which learns more 
from a single experience than others from ten books.’ 

The statement just quoted, taken in connection with the 
general trend of the argument, shows how Loher’s consis- 
tency occasionally suffered lapses in the course of his literary 
industry. While he evidently strove to decry most things of 
a cultural nature which were of American origin, he yet 
from time to time either purposely or unconsciously fell 
into a mood of admiration. To illustrate further, in dis- 
cussing the training for law, which was to his mind equally 
shabby with medical education, he had to admit that able 
lawyers are actually produced by that kind of education. 
These distinguished practitioners, however, are largely self- 
taught. Young apprentices, as soon as they win their li- 
censes, plunge boldly into the court struggle over trials of 
cases, and gain most of their legal knowledge by contending 
against older members of the bar. The idea appeared to be 
new and decidedly attractive to this German-trained bar- 
rister, who comments: “This adroitness, this sure quick in- 
sight, this audacious self-confidence—these are the best 
fruits of American professional training and that which 
under German profound teaching often eventuates in vapor 
and fog.’ 

The young Gelehrter, of course, was himself in a fog. 
He failed to realize how impossible it is, by profound or 
other ‘teaching’ to educate the Duwmmstock (blockhead) ; 
and, on the other hand, how inevitably the education of the 
superior mind proceeds, when given a reasonable opportunity 
for self-training. The type of the German ‘profound’ teach- 
ing, when later imported into this country, proved a boon to 
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the best minds by improving their opportunities, but no 
more than the simple teaching of the earlier time could it de- 
velop towering intellects from inferior native mentalities. 

At this point Loher seems to make contact with the views 
on American education expressed earlier by von Raumer, 
Franz J. Grund, and others. While he characterizes the 
American type of education as the lowest to be found in the 
leading countries of the world, in point of extension it was 
the most nearly universal of any. He recognizes also that in 
America there exists a powerful urge to get ahead intellec- 
tually in order to get ahead materially and professionally. 
One might almost suspect that it was partly out of con- 
sideration for his sponsor, Professor von Raumer, that 
Loher occasionally drops into a mood which permits him to 
praise American traits and to appreciate American condi- 
tions. 

However, he by no means overworks the tendency. In a 
chapter professing to be distinctly philosophical, he describes 
the religious nurture of American youth and comes to the 
conclusion that Puritan customs—Sabbatarianism, con- 
version, and early church membership—make for a life of 
hypocrisy, mammon-serving, and soul suicide. Religion 
makes the Americans narrow-minded and arrogantly ig- 
norant. They have no joy in life, no interest in literature, in 
art, in music—no genuine interest in religion to which they 
pay such heavy lip-service. In contrast, German culture is so 
immeasurably brighter, more joyous, and sane that Ger- 
mans must perforce have the ambition to save American civ- 
ilization by imposing Germanism upon it to as great an 
extent as possible. 

To do that they must create a state of their own. It will 
have to be in the West, for Pennsylvania, their first hope, is 
already lost to the Germans. The Yankees are an aggres- 
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sive, dominating people, and it is only through the process of 
‘westward expansion that Germans can now hope to preémpt 
an area suitable for their larger purpose. The Yankees 
want to exploit every new region of settlement, it is true, 
but they are highly mobile and could be induced, by good 
offers, to move on out of the way, leaving space which Ger- 
man settlers must fill in. What is wanted is organizations in 
Germany and in America which would direct German im- 
migration to a given region, say Wisconsin or Iowa, until 
the resulting state should be numerically dominated by the 
Germans. Then Germanism, as a social force in competition 
with other cultures, would have its chance to leaven the whole 
American lump. 

But Germans must hold up their heads. They must 
show the native Americans that they value themselves at 
their true worth. They must not permit natives to continue 
to regard them as merely useful for their labor; as, in fact, 
people who are no better than the ignorant Irish! Wherever, 
in a township or a county, the Germans are in a majority, 
they must insist on the right to have the public schools taught 
in the German language. In states where they constitute not 
a majority but a large minority, they must insist on having 
the laws printed in both German and English and on the 
right to use their language in the courts. Through their 
voting power, which can be vastly increased by organizing a 
German political party, they will be in position to compel 
such minimum concessions. 

The difficulties will be great but not insuperable. The 
tendency among newly arrived Germans to Anglicize 
quickly, join an existing party—usually the Democratic— 
plunge into the mélée of business to gain financial stand- 
ing in relation to American neighbors is the primary obstacle 
to the carrying out of the Germanizing program. Then, too, 
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Germans are naturally irascible. They not only disagree 
sharply on all sorts of questions like religion but they are 
apt to quarrel violently about their differences; they quarrel 
about the relative importance of the kingdom, dukedom, 
city or village in which they were reared. Their languages 
differ according to birthplace. The Low German can hardly 
understand the High German, and lesser differences occur 
among dialects representing local areas. These things tend 
to keep American-Germans separated by groups. Catholics 
distrust all Protestants, but Old Lutherans distrust Re- 
formed, and those of one synod those of another synod. A 
man from Munich calls another from Berlin a ‘confounded 
Prussian,’ the Leipziger calls the other a ‘dwmme Baier’ 
(stupid Bavarian). A Rhine Prussian likes Westphalian 
hams, but considers the people of that kingdom rude and 
uncultivated.* Loher admits that the Germans are inferior 
in ability to codperate to all peoples except, perhaps, Italians 
and Spaniards. ‘If the opposing groups,’ he says, ‘would 
only regard one another as silly, silly as could be, it would 
be better; but prejudice causes them to regard one another 
as morally bad.’ 

The Americans are in these respects a great contrast to 
the Germans. Among them one frequently finds two busi- 
ness partners belonging to two opposing political parties. 
Yet they get on perfectly together, which would be im- 
possible for two Germans. Germans, he believes, are by 
nature too serious and too sincere to seem to agree when 
they actually do not agree. He appears to be unconscious 
of the circumstance that toleration of differences, among 
English and Americans, is one result of centuries of expe- 
rience in free discussion. 


* The illustrations given above parallel those of the author, but are in the 
writer’s own language. 
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Loher points out most, if not all, of the obstacles to the 
creation of a German state. Reduced to simplest terms, 
these can be grouped under two heads—disunity among the 
Germans, and the pull of American conditions. In the first 
category were included the linguistic, the religious, the local, 
and the temperamental causes of disharmony among them. 
In the second, the immigrant’s need of relying on native 
Americans for the opportunity to earn his living, for busi- 
ness openings, for marketing his products, for educating 
his children, for gaining a place as citizen, and for getting 
forward in politics. Because of his obsession with the idea of 
a separate German state, which disqualified him for looking 
at these matters objectively, Loher fails to give due weight 
to each of the two groups of influences. 

Knowing the temperamental handicap under which Ger- 
mans labored, he yet hoped they might be able to unify their 
efforts for the sake of creating an American Germany, over- 
coming religious and other divisive causes. He underesti- 
mated particularly the force of religious differences among 
the Germans, and the tendency of those differences to bring 
about relations between Germans and non-Germans. The 
Catholic church, as is well known, was for some years an 
Irish-German organization. The two groups might have 
separate congregations in populous centers, but in small 
towns and rural communities they were united in the same 
parish—or at least were held together by ecclesiastical polity 
and under a bi-racial hierarchy. The rather frequent cases 
of intermarriage between Germans and Irish are explicable 
mainly on the ground of religious harmony. Later, a Bo- 
hemian element, a Polish element, and an Italian element 
complicated still farther the Catholic organization. 

German Lutherans at first were less influenced by pres- 
sure from the outside, but they in turn had finally, in many 
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localities, to effect a union with Scandinavians. Besides, 
there were many native American Lutherans, from Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere in the older states, who sought sanctu- 
ary with German Lutheran congregations. As to the pietis- 
tic groups, like the Moravians, they had so many points of 
similarity with Methodists that Germans and Americans 
could easily be comprehended under that denomination. 
Other Protestant American churches attracted many un- 
attached Germans. These trends were in full operation 
when Loher wrote, and only mental astigmatism could have 
prevented him from observing them. 

The language question was doubtless next in importance 
to religion. Germans had a literary language, High Ger- 
man, which was practically the possession of that small frac- 
tion of the immigrants who ranked as highly educated pro- 
fessional men—priests and pastors, doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers. The great mass, however, did not speak the highly 
inflected, difficult High German. On the contrary, they 
spoke as many local and regional dialects as there were dis- 
tinct regions represented in the immigrations. That meant 
not merely Prussians, Saxons, Westphalians, Hanoverians, 
Hessians, Oldenbergers, Wiirttembergers, etc., but K6lners, 
Hunsriickers, Ejifelers, Mosellanders, and a score of other 
neighborhood groups each tolerant enough to recognize that, 
as their saying is: “Over the mountain live people, too,’ but 
frequently unable to converse readily with the over-moun- 
tainers because their speech was different. 

The Germans in America, to be sure, could have had their 
children taught in German. But by acquiring the classical 
German the children would have been equipped to criticise 
their parents only less sharply than by acquiring English; 
and one of the standing complaints, voiced with special em- 
phasis by Loher, was that the requirement of English in 
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the schools tended to disrupt German family life, to break 
down parental discipline, etc. The tremendous pull of 
American political, social, and business conditions inclined 
the Germans to desire English training for their children, 
and to strive for a working knowledge of the language them- 
selves. Exceptions there were, but these were found mostly 
in the German colonies, not in socially intermingled Ger- 
man-speaking and English-speaking communities. 

Even where a school district was composed wholly of 
Germans, it was not demanded that English be excluded, 
but only that instruction should be carried on in German so 
that the children could learn more readily. True, there arose, 
years later, a “Bennett law’ controversy in Wisconsin and a 
similar agitation in other states directed against the negli- 
gence of German parochial schools in teaching English. To 
a large extent the movement in its origin was nativistic; it 
was not loudly called for by existing conditions, and it 
probably had but slight influence upon the process of Eng- 
lishing the speech of German parochial school pupils. Pa- 
rochial school instruction in English has improved since 1890, 
but to what extent this was due to the agitation of that pe- 
riod, and how far to a recognition of the disadvantage their 
children suffered from the neglect of English, would be hard 
to say. Self-interest, generally speaking, was a sufficient 
force to induce Germans to learn some English themselves 
and to insist on their children being taught that language. 
The result, of course, was to steadily breed out Germanism 
instead, as Loher desired, to breed it in. 

Fatuity could hardly go farther than to demand, as he 
did, the creation of a German party to participate in the 
politics of the country and the states. In the first place, as 
he so fully conceded, Germans were deficient in the organiz- 
ing gift. Secondly, when they looked for leadership, they 
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were much more disposed to accept it from well placed 
Americans whom they trusted than from German Herr- 
schaften who were often thought to be condescending to 
their more common fellow countrymen. And, thirdly, if an 
educated German had a following among his own people, 
American politicians were sure to make it worth his while 
to codperate with them. In the states that had large numbers 
of German voters it became customary for the political 
parties to concede to that element one or two of the state 
offices. For example, in Wisconsin up to the. year 1895 
there had been elected eleven different state treasurers. Of 
that number, six were Germans. But only a single Ger- 
man had been elected lieutenant governor in that period, and 
none governor. 

In particular localities, upon special local issues of deep 
moment to all Germans, like the temperance question, nativ- 
ism, or the introduction of German as a school study, it 
was occasionally possible to secure united action among the 
Germans. Usually their massed power was directed by 
American led parties, as by the Democrats in opposing 
the Bennett law and in opposing prohibition. Germans 
were not the right material out of which to form and main- 
tain a third party. 

Loher was a learned man, but because at that time (what- 
ever may have been his later character) he was deficient in 
the historical spirit and temper, he produced a book which, 
while interesting and in spots brilliant, was on the whole 
futile. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 








COMMUNICATION 


The letter following was received by the superintendent from Mr. 
Stanley C. Hanks, Madison, Wisconsin, dated May 28, 1989: 

‘The March issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History contained 
a very interesting account of the old Indian Agency House Association 
by Miss Louise Phelps Kellogg. It so happens that I am quite familiar 
with the early history of this Association and there is an anecdote in 
connection with this which may prove interesting. Also, it will give 
credit to a lady and a gentleman who I know did a great deal of work 
in connection with this project. 

‘In the early days of the Association, we were having a considerable 
struggle to obtain subscriptions to our stock. Funds from the sale were 
to be used in the rehabilitation of the house and grounds. The death of 
Mr. Henry E. Andrews, who had been very active in this work, further 
handicapped us and for a time the entire project progressed slowly. 

‘One day Mrs. Hanks suggested to me that we have a drive and 
picnic lunch and ask Mr. and Mrs. Hobart S, Johnson to go with us. 
We started driving in the direction of Portage when it was suggested that 
we picnic at the site of the Old Agency House. This was done and both 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson became very much interested in the history of this 
place. I think that to Mrs. Johnson is largely due much of the credit for 
interesting the Colonial Dames, of which she is a member, and to further 
enlisting the service of Mr. Frank Riley, an architect whose background 
in colonial architecture made him the ideal man for reconstructing this 
historical old building. Mr. Riley’s services were contributed gratis. To 
Mrs. Johnson, I think we all owe a very deep debt of gratitude because it 
was largely through her energy and interest that the work of reconstruc- 
tion went forth to completion.’ : 

















BOOK NOTES 


America at War. By Frederic L. Paxson. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin company, 1989. 465 pp.) 

This is the second volume of a series on American Democracy and 
the World War, the author’s first volume being called The Pre-War 
Years, covering the period 1913-17, while the present volume gives a 
history of the two years, 1917 and 1918. 

This, like the first, is a stout and solid volume comprising twenty 
chapters. There are eleven maps and tables but no pictorial illustrations. 
Something can be learned about the organization of the material from 
the author’s chapter heads: ‘The War of 1917’; ‘The Civilians’ Task’; 
‘The Mind of the Citizen’; “The Way to Win: Ships and Food’; ‘The 
Yanks Are Coming’; ‘The Unarmed Forces’; ‘The Sinews of War’; ‘War 
Aims’ ; ‘Inter-Ally’ ; ‘ “He Shall Be Commander in Chief of the Army” ’; 
‘The “Separate Component”’; ‘ “Work or Fight”’; ‘War Madness’; 
‘The Atlantic Ferry’; “The Test of Quality’; ‘The Program of One 
Hundred Divisions’; ‘The First Army, A.E.F.’; ‘The Meuse-Argonne’ ; 
‘Peace and Politics’; ‘Victory.’ The index might well have been more 
comprehensive. 

The reviewer's first impression on taking up this work is that it 
could have been written by no other historian than Professor Paxson. 
The line of approach chosen, the schematic arrangement, the thorough- 
ness of the treatment, and especially the factual compactness of the 
chapters, all proclaim the handiwork of the man who is the profession’s 
most relentless systemizer and greatest master of details. The book 
is simply encyclopedic in its comprehensiveness. 

‘Today,’ says the publisher, ‘when America is embarking on a vast 
program for preparedness, it is important to understand our successes 
and failures in mobilizing man power and industry for the last war. 
Here is the story.’ This is not the usual ‘blurb’ of the advertiser, but 
a real key to the character of the book. The author obviously intended 
it to serve the purpose of a handbook covering the entire war organization 
as well as the history of war policy and of military achievement. Thus 
we find here the story of the various boards to which the war gave rise, 
with discussion of their personnel—capabilities, defects, jealousies, suc- 
cesses; and the coérdination of activities among the numerous war 
agencies. 

We find also the politics of the colossal effort as represented by the 
proceedings of congress, the president, and the people; the problems of 
codperation with the allies; the problems of transportation of men, food, 
and supplies to French ports; the problems incident to providing as 
nearly automatic a system as possible for moving men and supplies as 
needed from the ports of debarkation to the front; the problem of how 
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the American forces were finally to be used, whether as replacements 
for the British and French armies or as ‘a separate component.’ Finally, 
in half a dozen magnificent chapters, occupying the last 130 pages of 
the text, Paxson demonstrates his competence as a strictly military his- 
torian by giving a succinct account of what the American forces under 
Pershing’s leadership accomplished in connection with the allied cam- 
paign. 

He does not permit his genuine admiration for the American achieve- 
ment to blind him to the deserts of the allies, or to belittle the military 
genius and fortitude of the enemy. Paxson does not affirm that ‘America 
won the war’ though he is well convinced that our country’s contribution 
was a significant element in the final result. 

He does, however, insist that the war was actually won, militarily, 
and not gained, as the Germans would have the world believe, by a 
trick. The German armies were finished. The word armistice was a 
complete misnomer for what took place on the eleventh of November, 
1918. What actually happened, as everybody knew at the time, was the 
surrender of the German forces. In fact, both Ludendorff and Hinden- 
burg had advised their government that surrender was inescapable. 

Paxson’s method is to narrate closely coérdinated systems of facts 
and occurrences with a minimum of generalizing discussion. Neverthe- 
less, he does not neglect interpretation. It goes on continually, usually 
by means of short, sharp comment, not infrequently humorous. Thus he 
quotes one of the ‘ “damned professors’ who, in revising a list of non- 
essential cotton manufacturers, when he came to ‘ “‘corset laces,” and with 
an innocence unusual in married men disposed of them with the com- 
ment: “Corset laces are certainly not essential. They can just as well 
wear them without any trimming.”’’ Again, in presenting the Wilson 
aims, he comments: ‘In spite of the economic determinists the most in- 
teresting thing about man is his capacity to ignore what all prudent 
thought would guess to be his own best interest, and to risk his life, his 
family, and his nation for no better reason than the grip of an ideal.’ 
The Germans at Brest-Litovsk threw Burbank, ‘assistant secretary to 
nature,’ in the shade, for they, the Germans, ‘were able “to make a large 
crop of lemons grow on an olive branch.” ’ His account of Germany’s 
conquered ‘peace’ with Russia yields more than a hint of what the 
western allies might have expected had Germany won the war. 

Paxson clears up the confusion which many Americans and seem- 
ingly all Germans find in the history of Wilson’s ‘fourteen points.’ 
‘Lloyd George,’ he says, ‘is right in insisting that the Fourteen Points 
“constituted no part of the official policies of the Alliance.” Co-opera- 
tion in the expression of war intent, or, better, victory intent, could not 
be procured.’ “That the absence of a surrender could in twenty years be 
distorted into a voluntary cessation of attack was more than any re- 
sponsible German could have conceived. The officers of the Imperial 
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General Staff knew the facts, admitted them to each other and to the 
Imperial Government, and hoped without believing that they might by 
bluff of resistance deceive the Allies into a peace negotiated as though 
with free agents.’ 

The book is not intended to take the place ‘of the latest novel on 
every young lady’s dressing table,’ as was said to have been Macaulay’s 
aim in writing his history of England. The reading calls for at least a 
minimum of the kind of austerity which is supposed to be a concomitant 
of historical scholarship if not one of the results of historical training. 
Nevertheless, one who will persist past the first two or three chapters 
will catch the author’s spirit of rigorous, systematic, step by step pro- 
gress, and will so appreciate his keen analyses and trenchant judgments 
on men and situations that he will be drawn on and on to the tremendous 
climax on which the story ends. 

The author would be the last to expect his book to be accepted as 
the definitive history of America’s participation in the world struggle of 
1914 to 1918. He has, however, a right of preémption which will make 
it difficult to dislodge him from his well-improved claim. As in other 
instances, Paxson has chosen to do a pioneering job and he has done 
it not crudely, as a pioneer, but with the maturity of the expert who 
knows his problem and also knows how to apply the proper method to 
its solution. No future writer on his theme will be at liberty to disregard 
this significant work. 

JosePH SCHAFER 


The Jesuits of the Middle United States (3 vols.). By Gilbert J. 
Garraghan. (New York: American press, 1938. 660, 699, 666 pp.) 

The Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth century, who were the 
discoverers and explorers of our Middle West, are well known to history 
from the Jesuit Relations, the definitive edition of which appeared 
about forty years ago under the auspices of Dr. R. G. Thwaites, super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin historical society. The Jesuits of the Middle 
United States relates the history of the nineteenth century missionaries 
of this order, who originally came to establish missions for the Indians, 
but eventually found their work in caring for the spiritual welfare of 
the European immigrants of this great region. 

The first center of Jesuit history in the West was in Missouri, not 
far from St. Louis, where a band of Belgian priests came in the early . 
years of the nineteenth century from Maryland. The account of their. 
hegira, of the hardships they endured in this remote frontier, of their . 
beginnings of missions and parishes is told by Father Garraghan, re- 
search professor of history at Loyola university, with sympathy and 
understanding, with extensive extracts from original sources. 

The author’s treatment of the subject is both topical and chronolog- 
ical. After describing the beginnings, he takes up the growth of the 
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order, the recruiting in Europe, the sources for help in the French asso- 
ciation for the Propaganda of the Faith, and the Viennese Leopoldine 
foundation, and the early Indian missions. Part iii is devoted to the 
growth of the order from 1850 to 1860, the beginnings at Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the residences at Green Bay and Manitowoc, and the re- 
percussions of the Know-nothing movement. A chapter on the Jesuits 
during the Civil war is excellent, new material indicating the attitude 
of the foreign priests toward the draft (from which they obtained ex- 
emption) and the test oath. 

After a thorough consideration of the later Indian missions for the 
tribes removed to the trans-Mississippi, and the work of the Jesuits in 
Oregon, Idaho, and California, the author gives a large part of his vol- 
umes to the field of education, and the upbuilding of the universities, 
among which Marquette at Milwaukee has an honored place. Campion 
college at Prairie du Chien, and its transfer to secondary education is 
also mentioned. 

The whole is a work of great erudition, and the able author has 
sought his material in Europe and in many depositories in the United 
States. It will become a standard work for the Jesuits of the nineteenth 
century as the Jesuit Relations is for the seventeenth century activities. 

L.P.K. 


Flight into Oblivion. By Alfred J. Hanna. (Richmond, Virginia: 
Johnson publishing company, 1938. 306 pp.) 

This little volume relates the hitherto unpublished history of the 
flight of Jefferson Davis and his cabinet after the capture of Richmond 
by the federal army. The northern papers were publishing vindictive 
editorials, demanding the capture and execution of all the officers of 
the confederate government. These demands increased in vehemence 
after the assassination of Lincoln, and the confederate officials made 
every effort to get out of the country either to Spanish Cuba or to the 
protecting arms of the British islands, the Bahamas or Bermuda. Their 
first plan was to cross to the trans-Mississippi, where the confederates 
still had a government and an army. After Johnston’s surrender to Sher- 
man, however, that way was blocked; and there remained only the chance 
to slip through to the seacoast, preferably in Florida, and so obtain 
asylum. Professor Hanna, who is on the faculty of Rollins college, 
Florida, has gathered the scattered accounts of the flight and capture 
of President Davis and Postmaster-General Reagan; of the arrests of 
secretary of the treasury, Trenholm, and secretary of the navy, Mallory; 
of the escape of Secretaries Benjamin and Breckinridge; and of the near 
escape of Attorney General George Davis. These latter three whose 
adventures occurred in Florida receive the largest amount of attention. 

The story of the flight and capture of President Davis has often 
been told, and this author misses that portion given by federal officers 
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who were detailed for the capture. In Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
xiv, 516-582, Colonel Henry Harnden presents the story of the detach- 
ment of the First Wisconsin cavalry that was sent to intercept Davis and 
his party; and he also shows that the locating of this party was obtained 
through negro information while the southern whites were doing all in 
their power to protect the fugitives. But for this information the Davis 
party might have reached Florida and possibly obtained security in exile. 

One portion of the narrative is concerned not with persons but with 
treasure—the famous hoard of gold removed from Richmond with the 
retreat of the confederate government. The author traces its removal _ 
under a guard of midshipmen in charge of Captain William H. Parker 
as far as Washington, Georgia, where certain of the confederate soldiers 
were paid, the cabinet members receiving a quota, while an officer of the 
navy agreed to take the remainder concealed in the false bottom of a 
carriage to Savannah and ship it to some foreign port. 

The last chapter attempts to relate the ‘oblivion’ into which most 
of the fugitives drifted. Benjamin was the only one who began life anew 
in England and rose to fame and power in her courts. Breckinridge re- 
mained an exile until 1869 when the general amnesty of Christmas, 1868, 
permitted him to return to his ‘old Kentucky home,’ where he found a 
cordial welcome. All the others suffered brief prison terms, Mallory 
being the last to be paroled in March, 1866. None ever attempted to 
reénter public life, and oblivion is proven by the small memory all 
their names evoke, save that of President Jefferson Davis. 


L.P.K. 


Environmental Factors in the Development of Wisconsin. By Harvey 
A. Uber. (Milwaukee: Marquette university press, 1987. 265 pp.) 

This book, written by Harvey A. Uber, professor of geography, 
State teachers college, Milwaukee, is distinctly environmentalistic in its 
approach to geography, as might be suggested to the reader by the 
title. The author attempts to illustrate definite relationships between en- 
vironment and the geographical development of the state. He does so by 
a series of several hundred quotations drawn from various written 
works and from interviews with individuals. The ‘environmental in- 
fluence’ thesis is one held by a small group of American geographers 
but in general is not part of the current development of much of Ameri- 
can regional geography. 

Within the confines of Professor Uber’s thesis he has chosen a wide 
variety of topics to illustrate environmentalism. A variety of quotations 
from many different sources has been brought together in one place. 
No attempt at intcrpretation of many of these statements has been 
made, and those that have been interpreted are definitely made with a 
view of furthering the thesis at hand. 
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A bibliography, listing the works consulted by Professor Uber, 
occupies the closing pages of the book. The books and pamphlets listed, 
while not forming a complete bibliography of published literature on 
Wisconsin, contain titles of many standard works and state departmental 
publications, and titles of general works dealing with environmentalism. 

University of Wisconsin 


Madison Loyat Duranp Jr. 


The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America. By Lewis E. Atherton. 
[University of Missouri Studies, vol. xiv, no. 2.] (Columbia, Missouri: 
University of Missouri, 1939. 135 pp.) 

This study by Lewis E. Atherton, Ph.D. and instructor in history 
at Missouri university, appears as A Quarterly of Research issued by the 
University of Missouri. It is a well printed, paper-covered volume. The 
contents are arranged under four general topics, as follows: i. “The 
Pioneer Merchant’—significance of the class; origin and training; in 
politics ; in community life; mercantile wealth in the West. ii. ‘The West- 
ern Store’—day of the peddler; physical plant; its operation. iii. ‘Whole- 
sale Markets’—general; relation of East and West; eastern markets; 
trade of eastern cities; western wholesale markets. iv. ‘Business Organ- 
ization and Methods’—types of organization; the produce trade; bills, 
exchange, and currency; credit and accounts; advertising; summary. 
There is a bibliography but, unfortunately, no index. 

The above outline will reveal the scope of this significant study 
which opens up a new vein in western economic and social history. 

Mr. Atherton’s study professes to deal with the western merchant 
‘from the arrival of white settlers in sufficient numbers to support local 
stores to the beginning of the railroad age in the late fifties.’ In fact, 
however, his results are applicable beyond that period and within the 
railroad age. The small-town or village merchant in southwest Wisconsin 
whose store was in the writer’s mind when he wrote the two pages 
(176-177) on ‘going to town’ in Agriculture in Wisconsin, as late as 1880 
dealt almost precisely, as did the much earlier merchants described by 
Atherton, on the basis of his very considerable body of business sources. 
And that store was typical of the merchandising business of that region 
and period. The change to the cash system came with the revolution 
in agriculture which brought about factory dairying and monthly cash 
incomes to farmers. 

Valuable as Mr. Atherton’s study is, and all social historians must 
welcome it with gratitude, one would be glad of an addendum indicating 
whether or not, in the pioneer time, certain staple farm products, like 
wheat, other grains, pork and beef were apt to be excluded from the 
list of barter items. That at least was true in the later time except as 
sales of such products merely balanced the farmer’s account at the store. 
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Regular barter items were butter and eggs. Did the storekeepers, after 
the establishment of rail connections with Chicago, for example, con- 
tinue to deal in grain and livestock because this gave them a better means 
of collecting store debts, or because there was money to be made in 
the business? Certain it is, they gave up elevator and stockyard busi- 
ness when farmers began to pay cash for merchandise. 

Perhaps, after all, the establishment of railroads was not the 
actual turning point, which may be found rather in a change from sub- 
sistence farming to business farming. In that change the railroad was 
of course a factor but was not wholly determinative. Livestock farm- 
ing, especially, was often independent of the railroad. 


JoszEPH SCHAFER 


One Hundred Years of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism in America. 
By Daniel Jenkins Williams. (Philadelphia: Westminster press, 1937. 
448 pp.) 

This detailed and accurate history of the Welsh church that merged 
in 1919 with the Presbyterian church of America is valuable for stu- 
dents of Wisconsin history. Not only is it written by a retired clergy- 
man living at Wales, Wisconsin, but in his chapter on “The Wisconsin 
Gymanva’ the author gives a careful and accurate account of the early 
Welsh settlements in Wisconsin and something of the achievements of 
these settlers, as well as the location of the churches. There were at 
one time fifty churches of this denomination in Wisconsin. Their educa- 
tional efforts centered in a fund for training ministerial candidates, 
notably at Lake Forest college, Illinois; later at Ripon and Carroll col- 
leges in this state. An appendix on the ministers of this church gives 
much information about leaders of the Welsh settlements in Wisconsin. 


L.P.K. 


Three Iron Mining Towns: A Study in Cultural Change. By Paul 
H. Landis. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1938. 
148 pp.) 

This publication has some interest for Wisconsin because its subject 
is the mining towns, Hibbing, Virginia, and Eveleth, in the Mesabi iron 
range of Minnesota and the conditions described are partly reproduced 
in some of the northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan communities. 
The treatise throws light on the social history of mining regions and 
also has something to say about the relation of a mining region to the 
state in which it lies. The chief interest, however, is in the relation of 
the mining corporations, composed largely of easterners, to the social life 
of the employees ard of the community in general. 

Special interest attaches to the book’s format. It is made by the 
offset system, the original printing being on the typewriter. But it has 
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an attractive, clean, and legible page. The method has demonstrated 
its availability for producing cheaply, small editions of books for which 
no extended market can be expected and which yet deserve a certain 
currency. 


J.S. 














THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


en following new members have joined the society during the quarter 
ending July 10: 


Annual: John F. Bertschinger, Egg Harbor; Harry E. Dankoler, 
Sturgeon Bay; Frank H. Drew, Tomah; Mrs. Robert E. Friend, Hart- 
land; Elmer Grimmer, Marinette; L. Worrick McFee, Delafield; John 
Matter, Ephraim; George W. Mead, Wisconsin Rapids; Alden E. Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Jessie A. Quimby, Prairie du Sac; Eleanor J. 


Ruggles, Elroy; Theodore A. Taylor, Wisconsin Rapids; George M. 
Wattles, Marinette. 


NECROLOGY 


John L. Sturtevant of the Record-Herald company of Wausau died 
May 16; he was a life member of the society. Dutee A. Whelan of 
Mondovi, also a life member, died June 17. 


The following annual members have died: Charles Pfeifer of Ply- 
mouth, May 8; the Rev. John Jenny of Silview, Delaware, May 12; 
James Dolan of Platteville, July 6. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner, whose correspondence with Professor 
F. J. Turner was published in this magazine September, 1985 (xix, 
91-95), died in New York in March. Miss Skinner was the author of 
many books, two of which on the Southwest and on the Oregon country 
appeared in the Chronicles of America series. At the time of her death 
she was engaged in editing the Historic Rivers series. 


PERSONNEL 


The superintendent of the society, Dr. Schafer, addressed the Wis- 
consin society of Chicago in that city, May 17. His subject was ‘Wis- 
consin Avoids Becoming a German State.’ 


Dr. Schafer and Miss Iva Welsh attended the national meeting of 
the American library association at San Francisco, June 18-24. 
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AccEssIons 


The most important collection of papers received during the last 
quarter was that of Adolphus P. Nelson (1872-1927), congressman from 
Wisconsin’s eleventh district after the World war. Nelson was chosen in 
place of Irvine L. Lenroot, when he became in 1918 United States 
senator and was twice reélected, serving until 1923. The bulk of his 
correspondence, 1908-36, relates to his congressional experiences, where 
he was employed in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project, 
in soldier legislation, in the federal farm loan and rural credits plans, 
and in prohibition enforcement. The rivalry between Superior and Duluth 
on the collection of customs came to his attention to adjust. Miscellan- 
eous correspondence on proposed tariff legislation (1920-21), civil service 
reclassification, inter-church world movement, and laymen’s association 
of the Methodist Episcopal church is found in this fine collection of re- 
cent public affairs. 


The record books of Bishop Frederic Baraga for La Pointe and 
vicinity are kept by the Catholic priest at Bayfield, whence they were 
loaned to the St. Mary’s Indian school at Odanah, under a WPA pro- 
ject. The baptisms as recorded from 1835-53, totaling about 1,800, have 
been copied onto cards. These preserve the nativity of many Indians and 
half-breeds who were active on Lake Superior during the middle years of 
last century. The collection of cards has been placed in the custody of 
this society. 


In our last number (xxii, 472) we mentioned the accession of the 
papers of Joseph W. Babcock, congressman. Since then a sketch of his 
activities prepared by Harry E. Barney and a number of letters from 
Babcock to Barney have been added to the Babcock papers. 


Additional Butler family papers, received from Miss Anna B. Butler 
of Superior, have been added to the James Davie Butler collection. 


The gift of Raymond E. F. Larsson of correspondence from poets 
and authors is described ante, xxii, 115. This donor has added to this 
collection letters received in 1988-39. The use of this material is re- 
stricted. 


An inventory of the archives of Barron county prepared under the 
auspices of the Historical Records survey and mimeographed for dis- 
tribution has been received, the second of the inventories, which will 
eventually cover the entire seventy-one counties of the state. The one 
noted above is exceptionally full and complete, with a history of the 
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county, a list of all its former officers, a bibliography, and a subject index 
thoroughly developed. 


The portion of the life of Jefferson Davis, while he was serving as 
an army officer in Wisconsin, 1828-38, has been the subject of many in- 
quiries and much discussion. Dr. P. L. Scanlan of Prairie du Chien has 
made analysis of the facts with the references and authorities, a copy 
of which he has placed in the manuscript department. The same author 
is preparing a biography of Robert Dickson, the British fur trader. 


II THE STATE 


Wisconsin was visited in April by the Crown Prince Frederick of 
Denmark with his wife Princess Ingrid on their way from California 
to New York. Racine citizens April 24 gave a royal welcome to these 
distinguished visitors, claiming their city to be the ‘Most Danish City 
in America.’ 


The crown prince of Norway with his wife Princess Martha, who 
came to America to dedicate the Norwegian pavilion at the World’s 
fair in New York, visited Wisconsin in June. Prince Olav was awarded 
a degree June 19 at the University of Wisconsin commencement for his 
proficiency as a scientist. The same day he visited ‘Little Norway,’ 
established by the Dahle family near Mount Horeb. After the prince 
and princess left Madison, they visited Cambridge, and the Muskego 
settlement in Racine county, the home of Hans C. Heg. Their visit was 
much appreciated by the Norwegian-Americans, as well as by those of 
another heritage. 


Flag day, June 14, saw a gathering at the Old Indian agency house 
of the Colonial Dames of Wisconsin and their invited guests. The Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey was the speaker of the occasion. The Colonial Dames of 
the state have just published a small booklet entitled the A.B.C. of 
Wisconsin by Mrs. Bertha A. Holbrook, a curator of this society. Mrs. 
Holbrook makes ‘A’ stand for Allouez, ‘B’ for Black Hawk, etc., each 
with an appropriate rhyme. The illustrations are attractive and interest- 
ing. Copies may be obtained at the agency house or of any officer of the 
Colonial Dames. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A number of Wisconsin communities celebrated the centennial of 
their settlement during the summer. The most extensive and elaborate 
centennial was that of Wausau, which had been three years preparing for 
the event. It was celebrated June 27 to July 4, and all the eight days 
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were filled with interesting events. Each evening the pageant, Highlights 
of a Century, was produced, one scene of which depicted the arrival in 
1839 of George Stevens to found a lumber mill. The city was elaborately 
decorated for the féte, and many old residents returned for the oc- 
casion; among the visitors was Mrs. Amy Creed of Unity in western 
Marathon county, who sixty-seven years ago trekked to that region with 
her husband, founded and named the settlement of Unity. 


Waupun had a centennial during the first four days of July, in 
honor of its founding in 1839 by Seymour Wilcox. A pageant was put on 
for three evenings, while July 2 a religious celebration was held when 
Dr. Frank M. Sheldon of Milwaukee spoke. Music also featured the 
occasion with the city’s community chorus. 


Evansville, Rock county, had a three-day observance July 2-4. The 
town, which was named for Dr. J. M. Evans, a pioneer physician, has 
been growing rapidly in recent years, far surpassing Union, its earlier 
rival. The pageant of celebration, called The Romance of a Century, 
was written and produced by local talent. 


Two counties observed centennial days: Buffalo county, where 
Holmes’s Landing, now Fountain City, was settled in the autumn of 1839; 
while Dane county reénacted in May the meeting of its first county 
board a hundred years earlier. 


Luther Valley historical society celebrated on August 27-28 the com- 
ing of the Norwegian settlers there in 1839. The building of the first log 
hut by G. O. Gravdal was used as the symbol of the occasion. 


The Marine national exchange bank of Milwaukee struck a beauti- 
ful medal in recognition of the centennial of its first unit, the Wisconsin 
Marine and Fire insurance company organized in 1839. The Bank of 
Milwaukee was begun in 1855, the National exchange bank in 1865, and 
the Marine national bank in 1900. These were consolidated in 1930 as 
the Marine national exchange bank. These changes are depicted upon 
the medal, which shows a pilot at the wheel in recognition of the com- 
pany’s name. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The West Salem Presbyterian church, which was organized in 1858 
at Neshonoc, recognized its historic significance in June, when an ac- 
count of its long history, of the early struggle to save the church in times 
of financial distress, of its union for a time with the Congregationalists 
appeared in the Nonpareil-Journal of that city. 
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St. Peter’s Evangelical and Reformed church of Kiel held a five- 
day celebration in June of the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
In 1864 ten Christian men of this community united to form the church, 
which was then given the name it now bears. After worshipping for a 
time in the schoolhouse, the first edifice was built, followed in 1889 by 
a second, and in 1937 by a third. A large gathering of former and 
present members of the church attended the jubilee. 


The Zion American Lutheran church of Clark county, near Neills- 
ville, celebrated its diamond jubilee in June. It is one of the oldest 
churches in that part of Wisconsin and the mother church of several other 
organizations of Lutherans. 


Locat Historicat Societizs anD Museums 


Two notable historical events for Wisconsin occurred in May; the 
first was the purchase of the Grignon house at Kaukauna by the Outa- 
gamie county board, and plans for its restoration by that county’s his- 
torical and pioneer society. We congratulate the county and the state on 
the fulfilment of the campaign to save this fine, old house for posterity. 
(See ante, xxii, 23-25). The second was the dedication on May 21 of the 
Door county museum, noted in our June issue. Governor Heil was 
present at the dedication, and the address was made by Charles E. Brown 
of this society’s museum, 


Brown county historical society is much occupied in the restoration 
and furnishing of the historic Cotton house now placed on a beautiful 
site near the southern entrance to the city of Green Bay, on grounds 
formerly a part of Camp Smith. Architectural experts are enthusiastic 
about the classic proportions of this house. A library is being in- 
stalled in one wing, to be of classic tradition, modeled on that of 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. 


The Burlington historical society held its June meeting on the fifth 
at Bohner’s lake, when plans for the coming year were made. A paper 
was read on Burlington cheese-making. The society has an original 
Lincoln letter, which is of great interest historically. 


A sketch of the Douglas county historical society and of its presi- 
dent, James Bardon, written by the museum’s curator, Gerald C. Stowe, 
was published June 14 in the Superior Telegram. The crown prince and 
princess of Norway visited the museum on the sixteenth of June. 


Green county historical society met May 28 at the deserted village 
of Decatur, a ‘paper city’ laid out in 1886. It had the first bridge in 
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the county, built in 1842, and an early gristmill, but gradually lost its 
prestige and inhabitants to Brodhead; after the railway passed it by, 


the village was deserted. Its history appeared in the Brodhead Register 
for April 27. 


The Langlade county historical society reviewed in May the first 
decade of its history, its accomplishments, its early members, and the 
guests that have spoken at its meetings. At the meeting May 11, directors 
were elected and plans made for the future. The first president and sec- 
retary-treasurer are still serving. The museum in the Deleglise cabin 
at Antigo is growing in interest. One recent acquisition of the society 
was the Civil war diary of Reuben Sweet, which was published in the 
Antigo Journal in many installments. The reminiscences of Jimmy 


George on logging and log driving also appeared during the summer in 
the same newspaper. 


The Racine county historical society has received for its museum 
the Orlando Hay collection of birds made in the county in the last cen- 
tury. The custodian, Wesley Shepherd, is glad to show and explain this 
collection to visitors to the museum which is located in the courthouse. 


The Walworth county historical society, the organization of which 
last December was noted (ante, xxii, 370), has been actively collecting 
and also securing members. At the April meeting a promotional com- 
mittee was appointed, which obtained a letter from Dr. Samuel Barrett 
of Milwaukee urging the establishment of a museum, At the May meeting 
an appeal was sent out to the citizens of the county to save for the 
society objects of antique value, as well as documents, records, books, 
pamphlets, etc., concerned with the county’s progress. 


The Waukesha county historical society is removing its collection 
to the old jail, which has been donated to it for a museum. 


Historic Markers 


The Rey. Adalbert Inama of the Premonstratensian aqrder is thought 
to have been the first Catholic priest to settle in Dane county. His diary 
was published in this magazine (volumes x and xi). On May 7 a fine 
tablet was unveiled in his honor at St. Norbert’s church, Roxbury, pro- 
vided by the Dane county Knights of Columbus. The tablet has a por- 
trait of Father Inama and a picture of the first church. It reads: ‘In 
honor Rev. Adalbert Inama. O. Praem. born in Wilton, Tyrol, Dec. 26, 
1798. Came to Roxbury in 1845. Dane County’s first resident Catholic 
priest. Labored in Dane, Iowa, Columbia, Dodge, Jefferson, Sauk, 
Waukesha counties repeatedly. Read mass in the Assembly chamber of 
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the Capitol, Madison.’ Archbishop Stritch of Milwaukee was present 
and spoke; the historic address was given by the Rev. John Stehling, 
rector of St. Norbert’s. 


During the observance of the Wausau centennial (see ante) a 
monument was unveiled in Marathon park to the memory of August 


Kickbusch and D. L. Plumer, pioneers who in 1867 gave the park to 
the city. 


A marker was unveiled in June in the town of Cold Spring, Jeffer- 
son county, to the memory of De Loss W. Vail, pioneer dairy worker of 
that region. The tablet was provided by the 4-H club, who took charge 
of the unveiling. Several of the Vail family were present, and Mrs. 
Susan Cloud Vail gave a résumé of her grandfather’s life. 


Wisconsin History 1n THE State Press 


Mr. S. W. Fogo, in his Republican and Observer, Richland Center 
newspaper, which is itself a part of the history of southwest Wisconsin, 
for about a year has published historical articles almost weekly. These 
have treated a large number of the village and significant sites in the 
county, using material from the county histories and also material per- 
sonally assembled, on the ground, by this enterprising editor. 

In the issue for April 6, this year, he reprints, obviously with con- 
siderable skeptical reserve, the ‘Weird Story of a Cave near Old Bogus 
Bluff.’ It is a gruesome tale of a veritable Hades, skulls and other 
human bones, mingled with copper and stone implements, jewelry, etc., 
deep within a limestone bluff some two miles from Bogus. That lit- 
erary masterpiece, said to have been written by an Austrian scientist 
who was a friend of Paul A. Seifert and who visited the latter in his 
little home near Gotham (or the old Richland City), is known only in 
the form of a supposed ‘translation’ initialed by Paul A. Seifert. He 
says it was written by ‘S. von W.’ Mr. Fogo, who has done so much 
for the local history of Richland county, would serve the interests of 
a wider public if he could solve the problem of the origin of this more 
than doubtful cave story. 

The same journal on May 4 published an article on the founding of 
Cazenovia village by Allen Perkins, who came in 1848 from the town 
of that name in New York state. 


Several Wisconsin papers carried in March the portrait and a 
sketch of George Rublee, who recently resigned his position at the head 
of the International committee for refugees. Mr. Rublee was born in 
Madison, when his father Horace was editor of the State Journal. As a 
small child he lived in Switzerland where his father was United States 
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minister to that country. They returned to Wisconsin in 1877 and after 
1881 lived at Milwaukee, where Horace edited the Sentinel from 1882 
until his death in 1896. George was educated at Harvard and practiced 
law in New York until the World war when he served on the National 
council of defense. Ever since Mr. Rublee has been employed in diplo- 
matic and international services. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Railway and Locomotive historical society organized a new 
chapter, the Twin City (Minneapolis and St. Paul), April 27, 1989, 
to encourage interest in railroad history, preserve relics and documents, 
and enable members to study railroad operations. The Twin City chapter 
sponsors a modest museum at the home of its chairman, Alden E. Miller. 
It will specialize in the history of Northwest railroads, those traversing 
Wisconsin, upper Michigan, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, and will wel- 
come any material pertaining to these railroads for its museum. Address 
8448-338rd Avenue South, Minneapolis, for further information. 


A new edition of “This Ontonagon Country’ by James K. Jamison 
began publication in the Ontonagon (Michigan) Herald in February. 
This will appear soon in book form, and may be secured from the 
address above. The author has checked his previous work and verified 
every statement in the revised copy. 


The Minnesota historical society has prepared a correspondence 
study course in Minnesota history, the authors being Superintendent 
Theodore C. Blegen and Miss Helen Clapesattle. The course, which 
consists of an introduction and sixteen lessons, is offered to individuals 


and groups through the Correspondence Study department of the Uni- 
versity. 


Minnesota History published in March an article by Grace Lee 
Nute on ‘Rindisbacher’s Minnesota Water Colors.’ Rindisbacher was a 
Swiss artist, who came early from the Selkirk settlement in Manitoba to 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Alice E. Smith, curator of maps and manu- 
scripts, contributed an article for the June number of Minnesota History 


on the Rindisbacher relics and paintings in the Wisconsin historical 
library. 


The University of Missouri celebrated its centennial at a founder’s 
day banquet on February 14 when the toastmaster was John H. Lathrop, 


grandson of the first president of Missouri and first chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Father Peter Leo Johnson (‘Unofficial Beginnings of the Milwaukee 
Catholic Diocese’), of St. Francis, Wisconsin, is professor of Church 
history at St. Francis seminary. He is a member of the board of curators 
of the Wisconsin historical society. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Williams (“Wisconsin Republicans and Re- 
construction, 1865-70’) are residents of Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. Williams 
is a member of the history faculty of Omaha City university. 


Glenn T. Trewartha (“The Earliest Map of Galena, Illinois’), of 
Madison, is professor of geography at the University of Wisconsin. 


Elda O. Baumann (“The History of Potosi’), of Madison, has 
been a graduate assistant in English at the University of Wisconsin and 
is about to take up work at New York university. 


Belle Cushman Bohn (‘Early Wisconsin School Teachers’) is a Lime 
Ridge pioneer. When but fifteen years of age, she became a school 
teacher in the Sauk county region of Wisconsin. 


Documents—‘The Abner Morse Diary: River Falls, 1859-61,’ ap- 
pearing in two installments, is concluded in this number. It is edited, 
with introduction, by Bayrd Still and his former student, William Herr- 
mann. Professor Still is on the faculty of Duke university, Durham, 
North Carolina. 





